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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Thanks to Thiele, to nyltcn-Cavallins and 
Stephens, and to Ashjdrnsen and Mop, Scandina- 
vian Folklore is well to the front. Its treasures 
are many, and of much value. One may he almost 
sorry to find among them the originals of many of 
our English tales. Are we indebted to the folk 
ofi other nations for all our folk-tales ? It would 
almost seem so. 

I have introduced into the ])resont volume only 
one or two storiC' from the Prose Edda. Space 
would not allow me to give so much of the 
Edda as I could have wished. 

In selecting and translating the matter for this 
volume, I have endeavoured to make the book 
such as would aiford its readers a fair general 
view of llic main features of the Folklore of the 
North. C. J. T, 
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THE WONDERFUL PLOUGH 

There was once a farmer who was master of one 
of the little black dwarfs that are the blacksmiths 
and armourers, and he got him in a very curious 
way. On the road leading to this farmer’s ground 
there stood a stone cross, and every morning as he 
weu<4r to his work he used to stop and kneel down 
before this cross, and pray for some minutes. 

On one of these occasions he noticed on the erbss 
a pretty, bright insect, of such a brilliant hue that 
he could not* recollect having ever before seen the 
like in an insect. Tie wondered greatly at this, 
but still he did not disturb it. The insect did not 
remain long (]uiet, but ran without ceasing back- 
wards and forwards upon the cross, as if it was in 
pain and wanted to get away. 

Next morning the farmer again saw the very same 
insect, and again it was running to and fro in the 
same state of uneasiness. The farmer began now 
to have some suspicions about it, and thought to 
himself — 

“ Would this now be one of the little black 
cnchaHtors ? It runs about just like one that has s3i* 

S<.aftafHavtari, ^ ^ . 
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evil conscience, as one that would, but cannot, get 
away.” 

' A variety of thoughts and conjectures passed 
through his mind, and ho remembered what he had 
often heard from his father and other ol<l people, 
that when any of the underground people chance to 
touch anything holy they are held fast and cannot 
quit the spot, ainl so they are extremely careful to 
avoid all such things. 

“]Jut,” thought he, “ you may even be something 
else, and I should, peihaps, be committing a sin 
in taking the little insect away.’^ 

So he let it stay where it was. 

When, however, ho twice again found it in the 
same place, and still running about with the same 
signs of uneasiness, ho said — 

“No, it is not all right with it, so now, in the 
name of God.” 

lie made a grasp at the insect, which resisted and 
clung fast to the stone ; but he held it tight, and tore it 
away by main force, and lo ! then he found he bad, by 
the top of the head, a little ugly black chap, about six 
inches long, screeching and kicking at a furious rate. 

The farmer was greatly astounded at this sudden 
transformation. Still he hold his prize fast, and kept 
calling to him, wliilo he administered to him a few 
smart slaps — 

“Be quiet, be quiet, my little man! If crying 
was to do the business, we might look for heroes 
in swaddling-clothes. We 11 just take you with us 
<kbit, and see what you are good for.” • 
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The little fellow trembled and shook in every 
limb, and then began to whimper most piteously, 
aiicT begged of the farmer \o let liinf go. 

“No, my lad,'’ reiJied the farmer, “I will not let 
you go till you toll me wdio you are, and how you 
came here, and what trade you know that enables 
you to earn your bread in the world.” 

At this the little man grinned and shook liis head, 
but said not a* word in reply, only begging and pray- 
ing the more to got loose. The farmer thought ho 
must now entreat him if he would coax any informa- 
tion out of him. But it w as all to no purpose. Ho 
then adopted the contrary method, and whipped and 
slashed him, but just to as little effect. The little 
bla^^ thing remained as dumb as the grave, for this 
s[)ccie6 is the most malicious and obstinate of all 
the underground folk. 

The farmer now got angry, and said — 

“Do but bo quiet, my child, 1 should be a 
fool to put myself &ito a passion with such a little 
brat. Never fear, I shall soon make you tame 
enough.” 

So saying, he ran home with him, and clapped him 
into a black sooty iron pot, and put the iron lid 
upon it, and laid on the top of the lid a great heavy 
stone. Then he set the pot in a dark, cold room, 
and as he was going out, said to him — 

. “ Stay there, now, and freeze till you are black 1 
I ’ll engage that at last you will answer me civilly.” 

Twice a week the farmer went regularly into the 
room^and asked his little black captive if ho would 
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aftswer him now, but the little one still obstinately 
persisted in his silence. The farmer had, without 
bucccss, imrsded this course for six weeks, at the 
end of which time his prisoner at last gave up. One 
day, as the farmer was opening the room door, 
of his own accord ho asked him to come and take 
him out of his dirty, gloomy dungeon, promising 
that ho would now cheerfully do all that was wanted 
of him. 

The farmer first ordered him to tell him his 
history. The black one replied — 

“My dear friend, you know it just as well as I 
do, or else you never would have had me here. 
You see I happened by chance to come too near 
the cross, a thing wc little people may not do* and 
then I was held fast* an<l oldiged instantly to let 
mj body become visible. In order that people might 
not recognise me, I turned myself into an ifasect. 
But you found me out. When we get fastened to 
holy or consecrated things wc can never get away 
from them unless a man takes us off. That, how- 
ever, does not happen without plague and annoyance 
to us ; though, indeed, to say the truth, the staying 
fastened there is not over pleasant. So I struggled 
against you too, for wo have a natural aversion to 
let ourselves bo taken in a man’s hand.” 

“ Ho, ho ! is that the tune with you ? ” cried the 
farmer. “You have a natural aversion have you 4 
Believe me, my sooty friend, I have just the same 
for you, and so you shall be away without a moment’s 
'delay, and wc will lose^no time in making our bargain 
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with each other. But you must first make me sofho 
profipnt.” 

“ What you will you have only to* ask,” said thh 
little one, “ silver and gold, and precious stones, 
and costly fumituVe — all shall be thine in less 
th%n an instant.” 

“Silver and gold, and precious stones, and all 
such glittering fine things, will I none,” said the 
farmer. “They have turned the heart and broken 
the neck of many a one l>efore now, and few are they 
whoso lives they make liappy. I know that j^ou 
are handy smiths, and have many a strange thing 
with you that other smiths know nothing about. 
So, come now, swear to me that you will make me 
an won plough, such that the smallest foal may be 
able to draw it without being tired, and then run 
off with you as fast as your legs will carry ymi.” 
So the black sAvoro, and then the farmer cried out — 

“Now, in the name of God. There you arc at 
liberty,” and the lit?l<5 one vanislicd like lightning. 

Next morning, before the sun was up, there stood 
in the farmer's yard a new iron jdough, and ho yoked 
his dog. Water, to it ; and though it was of the size 
of an ordinary plough, Water drew it with ease 
through the heaviest clayJand, and it tore up prodi- 
gious furrows. The farmer used this plough for many 
years, and the smallest foal or the leanest little horse 
eould draw it through the ground, to the amaze- 
ment of every one Avho beheld it, without turning 
a single hair. ^ 

This plough m$ide a rich man of the farmer, fw 
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it %ost him no horso-fleeh, and he led a cheerful aiid 
contented life by moans of it. 

* Hereby we may see that moderation holds out the 
longest, and that it is not good to covet too much. 



HOW A LAD STOLE THE OIANT'S 
• TEEASUEE. 

Once upon a time there lived a peasant who had 
three sons. The two elder ones used to go firith 
him to the field and to the forest, and helped him 
in his work, but the youngest remained at home 
with his mother, to help her in the house. His 
brothers despised him for doing this, and whenever 
they had a chance they used him badly. • 

At length the father and mother died, and the 
sons divided the property among them. As might 
have been looked Ar, tne elder brothers took all 
that was of any value for themselves, leaving nothing 
to the youngest but an old cracked kneading-trough, 
which neither of them thought worth the having. 

/‘The old trough,” said one of the brothers, “will 
do very well for our young brother, for ho is always 
baking and scrubbing.” 

The boy thought this, as was only natural, a 
poor thing to inherit, but he could do nothing, 
and he now recognised that it would be no use 
his remaining at home, so he wislied his brothers 
good»bye, and went off to^seek his fortune.* On 
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coming to the side of a lake ho made liis trough 
water-tight with oakum, and converted it into a 
little boat. TJien he found two sticks, and uSing 
these as oars rowed away. 

When he had crossed the water, he saw a largo 
palace, and entering it, ho asked to speak with the 
king. The king questioned him respecting his family 
and the purpose of his visit. 

“I,” said the boy, “am the son of a»j)Oor peasant, 
and all I have in the world is an old kneading- 
trough. 1 have come hero to seek work.” 

TJie king laughed when ho heard this. 

“Indeed,” said ho, “you have not inherited much, 
but fortune works many a change.” 

He took the lad to bo one of his servants, and 
ho became a favourite for his courage and honesty. 

Now the king who owned this palace had an 
onl^ daughter, who was so beautiful and so clever 
that she was talked of all through the kingdom, 
and many came from th^ and from the west 
to ask her hand in marriage. The princess, however, 
rejected them all, saying that none should have 
her for his wife unless ho brought her for a wed- 
ding-present four valuable things belonging to a 
giant who lived on the other side of the lake. 
These four treasures were a gold sword, three gold 
hens, a gold lantern, and a gold harp. 

Many king’s sons and many good warriors tried 
to win these treasures, but none of them came back, 
for the giant caught them all and eat them. The 
king *was very sorrowful, for he feared that at this 
rafo his daughter wcyild never get a husl>kud, 
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and so ho would not have a son-indaw to whom* to 
le^e his kingdom. 

The boy when he heard of thi^ thought that 
it might bo well worth his while to try to win the 
king’s beautiful daughter. So he went to the king 
one day, and told him what he meant to do. When 
the king heard him, ho got angry, and said — 

“Do you think that you, who are only a servant, 
can do what great warriors have failed in ? 

The boy, however, was not to bo dissuaded, and 
begged him so to let him go that at last the king 
grow calmer and gave him his permission. “But,” 
said he, “you will lose your life, and I shall be sorry 
to miss you.” 

With that they parted. 

The boy went down to the shore of the lake, and, 
having found his trough, ho looked it over very 
closely. Then he got into it and ro^ved across the 
lake, and coming to the giant’s dwelling he hid him< 
self, and stayed the ingnt there. 

Very early in the morning, before it was light, 
the giant went to his barn, and began to thrash, 
making such a noise that the mountains all around 
echoed again. When the boy heard this he collected 
some stones and put them in his pouch. Then he 
climbed up on to the roof of the barn and made a little 
hole so that he could look in. Now the giant had 
. by his side his golden sword, which had the strange 
property that it clanked whenever the giant was 
angry. While the giant was busy thrashing at full 
speed, the boy threw a little stone which hft the 
swoi*d, and caused it to cluiik. , 


% 
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^ Why do you clank 1 ” said the giant. “ I am not 
angry.” ^ 

He went on thrashing, but the next moment 
the sword clanked again. Once more the giant 
pursued his work, and the sword clanked a third 
time. Then the giant got so angry that he unciid 
the belt, and threw the sword out of the barn door. 

“ Lie there,” said he, “ till I have dope my thrash- 
ing.” 

The lad waited no longer, but slipping down 
from the roof seized on the sword, ran to his boat, 
and rowed across the water. On reaching the other 
side he hid his treasure, and was full of glee at the 
success of his adventure. 

The next day he filled his pouch with c(fm, 
put a bundle of bast-twinc in his boat, and once 
more set off to the giant’s dwelling. He lay hiding 
for a time, and then he saw the giant’s three golden 
hens walking about on the sho^ and spreading their 
feathers, which sparkled beautifully in the bright 
sunshine. He was soon near them, and began to 
softly load them on, scattering corn for them out 
of his pouch. While they were picking the boy 
gradually led them to the water, till at last he got 
them into his little boat. Then he jumped in him- 
self, secured the fowl with his twine, pushed out 
from the shore, and rowed as quickly as he could 
to the other side of the water. 

The third day he put some lumps of salt into 
his pouch, and again rowed across the lake. As 
night came on he noticed how the smoke rose from 
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the giant’s dwelling, and concluded that the giant’s 
wife was busy getting ready his food. IIo crept 
up on to the roof, and, looking down through the 
hole by which the smoke escaped, saw a large 
caldron boiling on the fire. Then he took the 
lujpps of salt out of his pouch, and threw them one 
by one into the pot. Having done this, ho crept 
down from the roof, and waited to see what would 
follow. 

Soon after the giant’s wife took the caldron 
off the fire, poured out the porridge into a bowl, 
and put it on the table. The giant was hungry, 
and he fell to at once, but scarcely had he tasted 
the porridge when he found it too salt. He got 
veny angry, and started from his seat. The old 
woman made what excuse she could, and said that 
the porridge must be good ; but the giant declared 
he Would eat no more of the stuff, and told her to 
taste it for herself. She did so, and pulled a terrible 
face, for she had ndver in her life tasted such 
abominable stuff. 

There was nothing for it but she must make 
some new porridge. Ho she seized a can, took the 
gold lantern down from the wall, and went as fast 
as she could to the well to draw some water. She 
put the lantern down by the side of the well, and 
was stooping down to get the water, when the boy 
• ran to her, and, laying hold of her by the feet, threw 
her head over heels into the well. He seized hold 
of the golden lantern, ran away as fast as he could 
to his boat, and rowed across the water in safety. ♦ • 
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The giant sat for a long time wondoiing wliy his 
wife was away so long. At last he went to iQ'^k 
for her, but noi,hing could ho see of her. Then ho 
heard a splashing in the well, and finding she was 
in tlio water, he, with a lot of work, got her out. 

“Where is m3" gold lantern?'’ 'was the first thing 
he asked, as the old woman came round a little. 

“ I don’t know,” answered she. “ Somebody came, 
caught me l)y the feet, and threw mo into the well.” 

The giant was very angry at this. 

“Three of my treasures,” said he, “have gone, 
and 1 have now only m3" golden harp left. But, 
whoever the thief may be, ho shall not have that ; 1 
will keep that safe under twelve locks.” 

While those things occurred at the giant’s dwollifiig, 
the boy sat on the other side of the water, rejoicing 
that^he had got on so well. 

The most difficult task, however, had yet to be 
done, and for a long time ho thought over how ho 
could get the goMcn harp, 'JEiigtli he determined 
to row over to the giant s place and see if fortune 
would favour him. 

No sooner said than done. Ho rowed over, and 
went to a hiding-place. The giant had, however, 
been on the watch, and had seen him. So he rushed 
forw"ard in a terrible rage and seized the boy, saying — 

“ So I have caught 3"ou at last, 3"ou young rascal. 
You it was who stole my sword, my three gold hens, 
and my gold lantern.” 

The boy was terribly afraid, for he thought his 
last hbur was come. s> 
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“ Spare my life, father,'’ said he humbly, “ imd 
I )ipll never come here again.” 

“No,” replied the giant, “I wilP do the same 
with you as with the others. No one slips alive 
out of my hands.” 

jpie then shut the boy U]) in a sty, and fed him 
with nuts and sweet milk, so as to get him nice 
and fat preparatory to killing and eating him. 

The lad was a prisoner, but he ate and drank 
and made himself as easy as he could. After some 
time the giant wanted to fiml out if he were fat 
enough to be killed. So he went to the sty, made 
a little hole in the wall, and told the boy to put 
his finger through it. The lad knew what he wanted, 
so instead of putting out his finger he poked out 
a little peeled alder twig. The giant cut the twig, 
and the red sap ran out. Then he thought the boy 
mu^ be yet very lean since his flesh was so hard, 
so he caused a greater supply of milk and nuts to 
bo given to him. * 

Some time after, the giant again visited the sty, 
and ordered the boy to put his finger through the 
hole in the wall. The lad now i)oked out a cabbage- 
stalk, and the giant, having cut it with his knife, 
concluded that the lad must be fat enough, his flesh 
seemed so soft. 

The next morning the giant said to his wife — 

. “ The boy seems to be fat enough now, mother ; 

take him then to-day, and bake him in the oven, 
while 1 go and ask our kinsfolk to the feast. 

The old woman promised to do what her hifsband 
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told her. So, having heated the oven, she dragged 
out the hoy to bake him. 

“ Sit on the .shovel,” said she. 

The boy did so, but wlion the old woman raised 
the shovel the boy always fell off. So they went on 
many times. At last the giantess got angry, and 
scolded the boy for being so awkward ; the lad excused 
himself, saying that he did not know the way to 
sit on the sliovel. 

“Look at me,'’ said the woman, “ I will show you.*’ 
So she sat herself down on the shovel, bending 
her-back and dra^» ing up her knees. No sooner was 
she seated than tlie boy, seizing hold of the handle, 
pushed her into the oven and slammed the door to. 
Then he took the woman’s fur cloak, stuffed it^,out 
with straw, and laid it on the bed. Seizing the 
giant’s bunch of keys, ho oiKUed the twelve locks, 
snatched up the golden harp, and ran down to his 
boat, which ho had hidden among the flags on the 
shore. ' 

The giant soon afterwards came home. 

“Whore can my wdfe be?” said ho, “No doubt 
she has lain down to sleep a bit. Ah ! I thought 
so.*’ 

The old woman, however, slept a long while, and 
the giant could not wake her, though he was now 
expecting his friends to arrive. 

“Wake up, mother,** cried he, but no one rejJied.. 
He called again, but there was no response. He got 
angry, and, going to the bed, he gave the fur cloak 
£oed shake. Then ho found that it was mit his 
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vvifo, but only a bundle of straw put in her clothes. 
At this the giant grew alarmed, and he ran oft to 
look after his golden harp. He foundohis keys gone, 
the twelve locks undone, and the harp missing. He 
went to the oven and opened the door to sec how 
the meat for the feast was going on. Behold ! there 
salThis wife, baked, and grinning at him. 

Then the giant was almost mad with grief and 
rage, and he •rushed out to seek the lad wdio had 
done him all this mischief. He came down to the 
edge of the water and found him sitting in his boat, 
playing on the harp. The music came over the water, 
and the gold strings shone wonderfully in the 
sunshine. The giant jumped into the water after 
the ^boy ; but finding that it was too deep, he laid 
himself down, and began to drink the water in order 
to make the lake shallower. He drank with^ all 
his might, and by this means set iqi a current which 
drew the boat nearer and nearer to the shore. 
Just when he was ^ hold of it he burst, 

for he had drunk too much ; and there was an end 
of him. 

The giant lay dead on the shore, and the boy 
moved away across the lake, full of joy and 
happiness. When ho came to land, he combed his 
golden hair, put on fine clothes, fastened the giant's 
gold sword by his side, and, taking the gold harp 
in one hand and the golii lantern in the other, 
he led the gold fowl after him, and went to the 
king, who was sitting in the great hall of the palace 
sui'icyxnded by his courtiers. When the kmg sav 
TJttar]MraJ^ik^shna T' ' ;ciiL’:ary 
• r. >1/ //wC . 
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tl\p boy he was heartily glad. The lad went to the 
king’s beautiful daughter, saluted her courteously, 
and laid the* giant’s treasures before her. Then 
there was great joy in the palace, that the princess 
had after all got the giant’s treasures and so bold 
and handsome a bridegroom. The wedding was 
celebrated soon after with very much splendour 
and rejoicing; and when the king died the lad 
succeeded him, ruling over all the land both long 
and happily. 

I know no more respecting them. 



TALES OF CATS. 


The house of*Katliolm (Cat-isic) near Greiiaac, in 
J utland, got its name from the following circumstance. 

There was a man in Jutland who had made a 
good deal of money hy improper means. When*he 
died he left his property ecpially among his throe 
sons. The youngest, when he got his share, thought 
to himself — 

“What comes with sin goes with soriw,*^ and ho 
resolved to submit his money to the water-ordt^al, 
thinking that the ill-got money would sink to the 
bottom, and Avhat was honestly acquired swim on 
the top. He according?; .>iBt all his money into the 
water, and only one solitary farthing swam. With 
this he bought a cat, and ho ivent to sea and visited 
foreign parts. At length he chanced to come to a 
place where the people were sadly plagued by an 
enormous number of rats and mice, and as bis cat had 
had kittens by this time, he acquired great wealth 
by selling them. So he came home to Jutland, and 
built himself a house, which he called Katholm. 

There was one time a poor sailor out of Kibe, 
who came to a foreign island whose iuhabit&uts. 
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\#tere gricvtmsly plaguod with mice. By good hick 
he had a cat of his own on board, and the 2>e^ple 
of the island ‘gave him so much gold for it that ho 
went home as fast as he could to fetch more cats, 
and by this traffic he in a short time grew so rich 
that he had no need of any more. Some time a^tor, 
when ho was on his deathbed, ho bequeathed a largo 
sum of money for the building of ^iibe Cathedral, 
and a 2>i'oof of this is still to bo seen in a carving 
over the east dour of the church, representing a cat 
and four mice. The door is called Cat-head Door 
(Kathoved Dor). 



TITE MAOTCTAN’S DAUC^HTEll. 


Just on the Finla-iul frontiers there is situated a 
liigh mountain, Avhicli, on the Swedish is 

covered with l)eantiful copse wood, and on the other 
with <lark {nne-trees, so closely ranked together, and 
so luxuriant in shade, that one might almost say 
tho^ smallest bird could not find its way through 
the thickets. Below the cojisewood there stands a 
chapel with the image of St. George, as guaitlian 
of the land and as a defence against dragons, if 
there be such, and other monsters of paganism, while, 
on the other side, on the borders of the dark fir- 
wood, are certain cottages inhabited by wicked sorcer- 
ers, who have, moreover, a cave cut so deep into the 
mountain that it joins with the bottomless abyss, 
whence come all the demons that assist them. The 
►Swedish Christians who dw’elt in the neighbourhood 
of this mountain thought it would bo necessary, 
besides the chapel and statue of St. George, to 
choose some living protector, and therefore selected 
an ancient warrior, highly renowned for his prowess 
in the battle-field, who had, in his old age, become 
a mo@ik. When this man wcgit to take up his abdcle 
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upcTii the mountains, his only son (for he had foimcrly 
lived as a married man in the world) would on 
account leave him, but lived there also, assisting his 
father in his duties as watcher, and in the exercises 
of prayer and penitence, fully equalling the example 
that was now afforded him as he had formerly done 
his example as a soldier. 

The life led by those two valiant champions is 
said to have been most admirable and pious. 

Once on a time it happened that the young hero 
went out to cut wood in the forest. He bore a sharp 
axe on his shoulders, and was besides girded with a 
great sword ; for as the woods were not only full of 
wild beasts, but also haunted by wicked men, the 
pious hermits took the precaution of always gemg 
armed. While the good youtli was forcing his way 
through the thickest of the copsewood, and already 
beheld over it the pointed tops of the fir-trees '(for 
ho was close on the Finland frontier), there rushed 
out against him a great white wolf, so that he had 
only just time enough to leap to one side, and not 
being able immediately to draw his sword, he dung 
his axe at his assailant. The blow was so well aimed 
thatit struck one of the wolfs fore-legs, and the animal, 
being sorely wounded, limped back, with a yell of 
anguish, into the wood. The young hermit warrior, 
however, thought to himself — 

It is not enough that I am rescued, but 1 must 
take such measures that no one else may in future 
be injured, or even terrified by this wild beast.” 

"So he rushed in as f^t as possible among tte fir- 
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trees, and inflicted such a vehement blow with* his 
sorord on the wolf’s head, that the animal, gioaning 
piteously, fell to the ground. Hereupon there came 
over the young man all at once a strange mood of 
regret and compassion for his poor victim. Instead 
of^putting it immediately to death, he bound up the 
wounds as well as he could with moss and twigs of 
trees, placed it on a sort of canvas sling on which 
he was in the habit of carrying great fagots, and 
with much labour brought it homo, in hopes that he 
might be able at last to cure and tame liis fallen 
adversary. Ho did not find his father in the cottage, 
and it was not without some fear and anxiety that 
he laid the wolf on his own bed, which was made 
of moss and rushes, and over which ho had nailed 
St. George and the Dragon. Ho then turned to the 
fire-place of the small hut, in order to prep^rro a 
healing salve for the wounds. While he was thus 
occupied, how much was ho astonished to hear the 
meanings and lamentations of a human voice from 
the bed on which ho had just before deposited the 
wolf. On returning thither his wonder was inex- 
pressible on perceiving, instead of the frightful wild 
beast, a most beautiful damsel, on whose head the 
wound which he had inflicted was bleeding through 
her fine golden hair, and whose right arm, in all 
its grace and snow-white luxuriance, was stretched 
out motionless, for it had been broken by the blow 
from his axe. 

“ Pray,” said she, “ have pity, and do not kjjil me 
outright. The little life that I have still left^is. 
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in(ioed, painful enough, and may not lust long ; yot, 
sad as my condition is, it is yet tenfold better thf»n 
death.” 

The young man then sat down weeping beside 
h^'.r, and she explained to him that she was the 
daughter of a magician, on the other side of ;bhe 
mountain, who had sent her out in the shape of a 
wolf to collect ])lants from idares which, in her own 
proper form, she could not have reached. It was 
])ut ill terror she had made that violent spring 
whiph the youth had mistaken for an lattack on him, 
when her only wish had been to pass l)y him. 

^‘But jou directly broke my right arm,” said she, 
“though I had no evil design against you.” 

How she had now regained her proper shapes she 
could not imagine, but to the youth it was quite 
cledfr that the i)ictiire of St, George and the Dragon 
had broken the spell by wdiich the poor girl had 
been transformed. ^ 

AVhile the son was thus occupied, the old man 
returned home, and soon heard all that Iiad occurred, 
perceiving, at the same time, that if the young 
pagan wanderer had boon released from the spells 
l)y which she liud been bound, the youth was, in his 
turn, enchanted and spellbound by her beauty and 
amiable behaviour. 

From that moment he exerted himself to the 
utmost for the welfare of her soul, endeavouring to 
convert her to Christianity, while his son attended to 
the pure of her wounds ; and, as their endeavours 
were ou both sides si^ccessfiil, it was resolved that 
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the lovers should bo united in marriage, for the youth 
hqil not restricted himself by any monastic vows. 

The magician’s daughter was noA?^ restored to 
perfect health. A day had been appointed for her 
baptism and marriage. It happened that one evening 
the^ bride and bridegroom went to take a pleasure 
walk through the woods. The sun was yet high 
in the west, and shone so fervently through the 
beech-trees on the green turf that they could never 
resolve on turning home, but went still deeper 
and deeper into the forest. Then the bride told him 
stories of her early life, and sang old songs wliicli 
she liad learned when a child, and which sounded 
beautifully amid the woodland solitude. Though the 
words were such that they could not bo agreeable 
to the youth’s cars (for she had learned them among 
her pagan and wicked relations), yet he could «ot 
interrupt her, first, because he loved her so dearly, 
and, secondly, because she sang in a voice so clear 
and sweet that the whole forest seemed to rejoice 
in her music. At last, however, the pointed heads 
of the pine-trees again became visible, and the youth 
wished to turn back, in order that he might not 
come again too near the hated Finnish frontier. 
His bride, however, said to him — 

“Dearest Conrad, why should we not walk on a 
little further ? I would gladly see the very place 
where you so cruelly wounded me on the head and 
arm, and made me prisoner, all which has, in the end 
contributed to my happiness. Methinks we are now 
very i-^r the spot.” ^ * • 
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Accordingly they sought about hero and there 
until at last the twilight fell dim and heavy on ihe 
dense woods/ The sun had long since set. The 
moon, however, had risen, and, as a light broke fortli, 
the lovers stood on the Finland frontier, or rather 
they must have gone already some distance beypnd 
it, for the bridegroom was exceedingly terrified when 
ho found his cap lifted from his head, as if by human 
hand, though ho saw only the branch of a fir-tree 
Immediately thereafter the whole air around them 
was filled with strange and supernatural beings — 
witches, devils, dwarfs, horned-owls, fire-eyed cats, 
and a thousand other wretches that could not be 
named and described, whirled around them as if 
dancing to rapid music. When the bride had locked 
on for a 'while, she broke out into loud laughter, 
and at last began to dance furiously along with 
them. The poor bridegroom might shout and pray 
as much and as earnestl^^ as he would, for she never 
attended to him, but at last transformed herself 
in a manner so extraordinary that ho could not 
distinguish her from the other dancers. He thought, 
however, that he had kept his eyes upon her, and 
seized on one of the dancers ; but alas ! it was only a 
horrible spectre which held him fast, and threw its 
wide waving shroud around him, so that he could 
not make his escape, while, at the same time, some 
of the bubterraneous black demons pulled at his legs, 
and wanted to bear him down along with them into 
their bottomless caves. 

^Fortunately he happened at that moment ta cross 
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himself and call on the name of the Saviour, upon 
whk^ch the whole of this vile assembly fell into con- 
fusion. They howled aloud* and ran cfif in all direc- 
tions, while Conrad in the meantime saved himself 
by recrossing the frontier, and getting under the 
preelection of the S^vodish oopsewood. His beautiful 
bride, however, was completely lost; and by no 
endeavours could he ever obtain her again, though 
he often came to the Finland border, called out her 
name aloud, wept and prayed, but all in vain. Many 
times, it is true, he saw her floating al)out thi'ough 
the pine-trees, as if in chase, but she was always 
accompanied by a train of frightful creatures, and 
she herself also looked wild and disfigured. For the 
mos * part she never noticed Conrad, but if she could 
not help fixing her eyes upon him, she laughed so 
immoderately, and in a mood of merriment so strange 
and unnatural, that ho was terrified and made the 
sign of the cross, whereupon she always fled away, 
howling, into one of the thi^ets. 

Conrad fell more and more into melancholy 
abstraction, hardly ever spoke, and though he had 
given over his vain walks into the forest, yet if 
one asked him a question, the only answer he 
returned was — 

“Ay, she is gone away beyond the mountains,” 
so little did he know or remember of any other 
object in the world but the lost beauty. 

At last he died of grief ; and according to a request 
which he had once made, his father prepared a grave 
for fasm on the place where t|)e bride was found aftd 
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Iq^t, though during the fulfilment of this duty ho 
had enough to do — one while in contending weth 
his crucifix ‘against evil spirits, and at another, 
with his sword against wild beasts, which were 
no doubt sent thither by the magicians to attack 
and annoy him. At length, however, ho brought his 
task to an end, and thereafter it seemed as if the 
bride mourned for the youth’s untimely death, for 
there was heard often a sound of howling and 
lamentation at the grave. For the most part, indeed, 
this voice is like the voices of wolves, yet, at the 
satde time, human accents aro to bo distinguished, 
and 1 myself have often listened thereto on dark 
winter nights. 

Alas ' that the poor maiden should have ventured 
again so near the accursed paths she had once 
reiumnced. A few steps in the b-arkward course, 
and all is lost 1 



THE -MAN INVITED TO THE 
. CHUISTENINO. 

The hill-peoplo are excessively frightened during 
tliunder. AVlien, therefore, they see l>ad weather 
coming on, tlu^y lose no time in getting to the shelter 
of their hills. This terror is also the cause of their 
not being able to endure the heating of a drum 
They take it to be the rolling of thunder. It is, 
therefore, a good recipe for banishing them to beat 
a drum every day in the neighbourhood of th^ir 
hills, for they immediately pack up, and depart to 
some quieter residence. ^ 

A farmer lived once in great friendship and 
concord with a hill-man, whoso hill was in his lands. 
One time when his wife was about to have a child, 
it gave him great ])crplexity to think that he could 
not well avohl inviting the hill-niaii to the christen- 
ing, which might, not improbably, bring him into 
ill repute with the priest and the other people of 
the village. Ho was going about pondering deeply, 
but in vain, how he might get out of this dilemma, 
when it came into his head to ask the advice of the 
boy that kept his pigs, who had a great head-piece, 
and often helped him tbefore. The pig-bo^ 
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ipstantly undertook to arrange the matter with the 
hill-man in such a manner that he should not 
stay away \.ithout being offended, but, moreover, 
give a good christening present. 

Accordingly, wlien it w'as night, he took a sack 
on Ills shoulder, went to the hill-man’s hill, knocked, 
and was admitted. Ho delivered his message, gave 
his master s compliments, and reqiieste<l the honour 
of his company at the christening. The hill-man 
thanked him, find said — 

“ I think it is but right I should give you a christen- 
ing present.” 

With these words he opened his money-chests, 
bidding the boy hold up his sack while ho poured 
money into it. • 

“ Is there enough now 1 ” said he, when ho had 
pqt a good quantity into it. 

“Many give more, few give less,” replied the boy. 
The hill-man once more fell to filling the sack, 
and again asked — 

“ Is there enough now ? ” 

The boy lifte<l the sack a little off the ground to see 
if he was able to carry any more, and then answered — 
“ It is about what most people give.” 

Upon this the hill-man emptied the whole chest 
into the bag, and once more asked — 

“ Is there enough now ? ” 

The guardian of the pigs now saw that there was 
as much in the sack as he would be able to carry, 
so he answered — 

« one gives more^ most people give less.’^ , 
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“Come now,” said the hill- man, “let us hear who 
els^S to be at the christening.” 

“ Ah,*' said the boy, “ we are -to have an great many 
strangers and great people. First and foremost, we 
ore to have three priests and a bishop.” 

“ Hem ! ” muttered the hill-man ; “ however, those 
gentlemen usually look only after the eating and 
drinking; they will never take any notice of mo. 
Well, who else 

“ Then we have asked St. Peter and St. Paul.” 

“ Hem 1 hem ! However, there will be a byo-place 
for mo behind the stove. Well, and what then 'I ” 

“ Then Our Lady herself is coming 

“ Hem ! hem ! hem 1 However, guests of such high 
rank «ome late and go away eaily. But toll me, my 
lad, what sort of music is it you are to have ? ” 

“Music,” said the boy, “why, we are to haye 
drums.*' 

“ Drums ! ** repeated the troll, quite teriified. “No, 
no I Thank you. I shall sta^ at home in that case. 
Give my best respects to your master, and I thank 
him for the invitation, but I cannot come. 1 did but 
once go out to take a little walk, and some people 
began to beat a drum. 1 hurried home, and was 
but just got to my door when they ilung the drum- 
stick after me, and broke one of my shins. 1 have 
been lame of that leg ever since, and 1 shall take 
good care in future to avoid that sort of music.” 

So saying he helped the boy to put the sjick on 
his back, once more chai-ging him to present his 
best rappects to liis master. ^ • 



THE MEAL OE FUOTJIT. 

Gold is callc'd by the poets tlie meal of Frothi, and 
the origin of the term is found in this story. 

■ Odin had a scjii name<l Skioldr who settled and 
reigned in the land ^\hich is now calh‘d Denmark, 
but was then calh'd Gotland. Skioldr had a son 
named Frithleif, who reigned after him. Frithleif 's 
son was called Frothi, and succeeded liim on the 
throne. At the time that the Emperor Augustus 
made peace over the whole world, Christ was born, hut 
as hVothi was the most jiowerful of all the monarchs 
of the north, that peace, wherever the Danish 
language was spoken, was imputed to him, and the 
Northmen called it Frothi’s peace. 

At that time no man hurt another, even if he 
found the murderer of his father or brother, loose or 
bound. Theft and robbery were then unknown, 
insomuch that a gold armlet lay for a long time un- 
touched in Jalangurshcath. 

Frothi chanced to go on a friendly visit to a 
certain king in Sweden, named Fioltiir, and there 
purchased two female slaves, called Fenia and Menia, 

oqifally distinguished^ for their stature and strength, 
80 
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In those days there were found in Denmark t\jo 
q^m-stones of such a size, that no one was able 
to move them, and these null-stones'werc endued 
with such virtue, that the quern in grinding produced 
whatever the grinder wished for. The quern was 
called Grotti. He who presented this quern to 
Frothi was called Hengikioptr (hanging-chops). 
King Frothi caused those slaves to be brought to 
the quern, and ordered them to grind gold, peace, 
and prosperity for Frothi. The king allowed them no 
longer rest or sleep than while the cuckoo was silent 
or a verse could l)e recited. Then they -are sait^ to 
have sung the lay called Grotta-Savngr, and before 
they ended their song to have ground a hostile army 
against Frothi, insomuch, that a certain sea-king, 
called Mysingr, arriving the same night, slow Frothi, 
taking groat spoil. And so ended Frothi’s poace.^ 
Mysingi' took with him the (piom, Grotti, with 
Feuia and Monia, and ordered them to grind salt. 
About midnight they askr-d Mysingr whether he 
had salt enough. On his ordering them to go on 
grinding, they went on a little longer till the ship 
sank under the weight of the salt. A whirl2>ool was 
produced, where the waves are sucked up by the mill- 
eye, and the waters of the sea have been salt ever 
since. 



THE LOST BELL. 

A SHEFUERD’.S l>oy, belonging to Patzig, about half 
a Btilo fi'oni Bergen, where there are great numbers 
of underground people in the hills, found one morn- 
ing a little silver bell on the green heath among the 
giants’ graves, and fastened it on him. It happened to 
be the W1 belonging to Uie cap of one of the Kittle 
brown ones, who had lost it while he was dancing, and 
did not immediately miss it or observe that it was no 
longer tinkling in his cap. He had gone down into 
the hill without his bell^ and, having discovered his 
loss, was filled with melancholy, for the worst thing 
that con befall the underground people is to lose their 
cap, or their shoes ; but even to lose the bell from 
their caps, or the buckle from their belts, is no trifle 
to them. Whoever loses his bell must pass some 
sleepless nights, for not a wink of sleep can ho get 
till he has recovered it 

The little fellow was in the greatest trouble, and 
looked and searched about everywhere. But how 
could he learn who had the bell f for only on a very 
fgw days in the year may they come up to daylight, 
82 • * 
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nor can they then ap|»car in tlieir tnie form, lie had 
ty^Tied hiinaelf into every form of ])irds, heasts, and 
men, an(3 lie liad sung and. groaned ^nd lamented 
about his l)oll, l)iit not tin* slightest tidings 
or trace of tidings ha<l he been able to got. 

'Most unfortunately for him, the shepherd’s boy 
had loft Patzig the very day he found the little 
bell, and he was now k<‘eping sheoj) at Unrich, 
near Gringst, ^ that it was not till many a <lay 
after, and then by mere chance, that the little 
underground follow recovero*! his boll, and with it 
his i»cacc of mind. * 

He had thought it not unlikely that a laven, 
or a crow, or a jackdaw, or a magpie, had found his 
hell,..;md from its thievish disposition, which attracts 
it to anything bright and shining, had carried it into 
its nest. With this thought he turned himself into 
a beautiful little l>ird, and searched all the nests in 
the island, and lied sang before all kinds of liirds to 
see if they had found what he had lost, and could 
restore to him his sleep. He had, ho\vcver, been able 
to learn nothing from the birds. As he now, one 
evening, was Hying over the waters of Kalov an<l the 
fields of Unrich, the shejiherd’s boy, whoso name was 
John Schlagenteufel (Smite-devil^ happened to be 
keeping his sheep there at the very time. Several 
of the sheep had hells about their necks, and they 
tinkled merrily when the boy's dog set them 
trotting. The little bird who was flying over them 
thought of his bell, and sang in a melancholy 
tone— » ^ • • 

ScJmfitta'z Mn 
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« “ Little bell, little bell, 

Little ram as well, 

• You, too, little sheep, 

If you Ve my tingle too, 

No sheep ’s so rich as j'ou, 

My rest jou keep.’* 

The boy looked up and listene<l to this strange 
song which came out of the sky, and saw the pretty 
bird, which seemed to him still more surange. 

“If one,’' said he to himself, “had but that bird 
that ’s singing up there, so plain that one of us could 
haftlly mfitch him ! What can he mean by that 
wonderful song ? The whole of it is, it must be a 
feathered witch. My rams have only pinch}>eck bells, 
ho calls them rich cattle ; but 1 have a silver, bell, 
and he sings nothing about nie.’^ 

With these words he began to fumble in his pocket, 
took out his bell, and rang it. 

The bird in the air instantly saw what it was, 
and rejoiced heyoml measure. He vanished in a 
second, flew behind the nearest luish, alighted, and 
drew off his speckled featlier dress, and turned him- 
self into an old woman dressed in tattered clothes. 
The old dame, well supplied with sighs and groans, 
tottered across the field to the shepherd-boy, who was 
still ringing his hell and wondering what was become 
of the beautiful bird. She cleared her throat, and 
coughing, bid him a kind good evening, and asked 
him which was the way to Bergen. Pretending 
then that she had just seen the little bell, she 
tixclaimed — 

iF 

“ Well no^r, what a charming pretty little bell ! 
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Well, in all my life, I never beheld anything mere 
l^utifnl. Hark ye, my son, will you sell me that 
bell ? Wliat may be the price of it ? t have a little 
grandson at home, and such a nice plaything as it 
would make for liini ’ ” 

“ No,” replied the boy, quite short ; “ the bell is not 
for sale. It is a bell that there is not such another 
boll in the whole world. I have only to give it a 
little tinkle, ancl my sheep run of themselves wherever 
I would have them go. And \vhat a delightful sound 
it has! Only listen, mother,” said he, ringing it ; 
“ is there any weariness in the world that can liold 
out against this bell ? T can ring with it away the 
longest time, so that it will be gone in a second.” 

The old woman thought to heiself — 

“Wo will see if he can hold out against bright 
shining money,” and she took out no less than three 
silver dollars and offered them to him, but he still 
replied — 

“No, I will not sell the b'ell.” 

She then offered him five dollars. 

“The bell is still mine,” said he. 

She stretched out her hand full of ducats. He 
replied this third time — 

“Gold is dirt, and does not ring.” 

The old dame then shifted her ground, and turned 
the discourse another way. She grew mysterious, 
and began to entice him by talking of secret arts 
and of charms by which his cattle might be made 
to thrive prodigiously, relating to him all kinds of 
wond^s of them. It was thei:i the young sheplieTfl 
began lio long, and he lent a wilhng e|br to her tales. 
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The end of the matter was, that she said to him — 

“Hark yo, my eliikl,givi! me your bell ; and see, ho"D 
is a white sticlc for you/’ said she, taking out a little 
white stick wliicli had Adam and Eve very ingeni- 
uuply cut upon it as they wero i'ecding their ilocks in 
the Garden, with flic fattest sheep and lambs dancing 
before them. There, too, Avas the sliepheid David, as 
he stood up Avith his sling against the giant Goliath. 
“I Avill give you/’ said the A^oman, “this stick for 
the bell, and as long as you diive the cattle Avitli it 
they Avill be sure to tliiiA’e. AVitli this you Avill 
become a rich sliei»her<l. Your Avethers Avill bo ahvays 
fat a month sooner than the AV'ethers of otln'r shep- 
herds, and evei}’ one of your shec}) A\ill have tAVO 
pounds of Avool more than others, and yet noe one 
AAull ever be able to see it on them.” 

The c»ld AA'oman handetl him the stick, So myste- 
rious Avas lier gesture, and so strange and bcAvitching 
her smile, that the lad AA'as at once in Ikm* power. He 
grasped eagerly at ine stick, gave her his hand, and 
crie<l — 

“Done • strike Jiaiids ' The bell for the stick !” 

Cheerfully the old Avoinau took tin*, bell for the stick, 
and departed like a light breeze over the field and the 
heath. He saAv her vanish, and she seemed to float 
away before his eyes like a mist, ami to go off Avith 
a slight Avhiz and whistle that made the shepherd’s 
hair stand on end. 

The underground one, hoAvever, wdio, in the shape 
of an old woman, had Avheedled him out of his bell, 
fiad not deceived him# For the underground ^people 
dare not lie,j but must ever keep their Avord — a 
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l>reacli of it l)i3ing followed hy tlioir sudden change 
ii(b.to the shai>e of toads, snakes, dunghill heetles, 
wolves, aij<l ii])cs, toiins in which they wander about, 
objects of loiir an<l aversion, for a long course ol 
years before they aie freed. Thev liave, therefore, 
naturally a great dread of lying rJohn Schlagenteu- 
fel gave close attention ainl ina<lo trial <tf his new 
■shepheid’s staif, and he sotui found that the old 
w'oniaii iiail told him the tiuth, tor his lio<*ks and 
his work, anti all the labour of liis Iiaiuls, prosperetl 
with him, ami lie had womleifiil luek, so tliat there 
was not a sh<M‘[) owuier or hea<l she]>heril but was 
desirous of luuing hiiii in his einplo} nient. 

It was not long, however, tliat he remained an 
undorling. JJefort* ho w\is eighteen years of age lie 
had got his own flocks, and in the course of a i\'\\ 
years was the richest sliee[>-niaster in the whole 
island of llergen At last he w^as able to buy a 
knight’s estate for liiniself, and that estate was 
Giabitz, close ]>}’ liamhin, which now' belongs to 
the Lords of yuntle. My lather knew' him there, 
and how frojii a hlieph<*rd’s boy he b<*came a nohlc- 
man. He ahvays conducted himself like a prudent, 
honest, and pious man, wiio had a good w'ord for 
every one. He hruiiglit up his sons like gentlemen, 
and liis daughters like ladies, some of whom are 
still alive, and accounted people of great consequence. 

Well may people wlio hear such stories wish 
that they had mot w'lth such an adventure, and had 
found a little silver bell w'hich the underground 
peopl^b had lost ! • 



MAlDf:N SWA^ WHITE AND MAIDEN 
FOXTAIL. 


Thekk was onco upon a time a wicked woman who 
had d daugliter and a step-daughter. The daiightei 
was ugly and of an evil disposition, but the step- 
daughter was most lieautiful and good, and all who 
knew her wished her well. When the girl’s step- 
mother and step-sister saw this they hated Ihetpoor 
girl. 

©no day it chanced that she was sent by her 
sk‘p-raother to the well to draw water. When the 
girl came there she saw a little hand held out of 
the water, and a voice said — 

“ Maiden, beautiful and good, give me your golden 
apple, an<l in return for it I will thrice wish you 
well.” 

The girl thought that one who spoke so fairly 
to her would not <lo lier an ill turn, so she put 
the apple into the little hand. Then she bent down 
over the spring, and, taking care not to muddy the 
water, tilled her bucket. As she went home the 
guardian of the well wished that the girl would 
become thrice as beautiful as she was, that when- 
ever she laughed a gold ring might fall frem her 
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mouth, and that red roses might spring up wherqyer 
dfeo tiod. The saiiie hour all that he wished came 
to pass. Fiom tliat day tlie girl fras called the 
Maiden Swan white, and the fame of ht‘r loveliness 
sjiread all thioiigli the Lind. 

When the wicked step-mother i>erceived this, bhc 
was filled witli rage, and slie thought hoiv her own 
daughter might hecome as beautiful as Swanwliitc. 
With this ohj tict she set heisclf to learn all that had 
haj»pened, and then she sent her own daughter to 
fetch water When the wicked girl had conn‘ to 
the well, she saw a little harul iir,e up out of tlie 
water, ami licaid a voice which said — 

“Maiden, he«iutiful and gooil, give me your 
gold applo ami I will thrice wish thee well.’' 

But the hags daughter W'as both wicked and 
avaricious, and it was not her way to make presents. 
She therelbre made a dash at the little hand, wushed 
the guardian of the w’ell evil, and said pettishly — 
“Yon need not think you’ll get a gold ajiple from 
me.” 

Then she filled her bucket, muddying the 'vvater, 
and away she w^ent in a rage. The guardian of 
the well \vaH enraged, so he wishe<l lier three evil 
wishes, as a puiiLshmeiit for her wickedness, lie 
wished that she should hecome three times as ugly 
as she was, that a dead rat should fall from her 
mouth whenever she laughed, and that the fox-tail 
grass might spring up in the footsteps wherever she 
trod. So it was. From that day the wicked girl 
wasi'dalled Maiden Foxtail and very muefi talk 
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wo^s there among the lolk of her strange looks and 
her ill-nature. The hag could not bear her stof* 
daughter shoitld ])0 more beautiful than her own 
daughter, and j)oor Swanwhite liad to put up witli 
all tht* ill-usage and fauffering that a stui)-c]iild can 
meet with. 

Swanwliite bad a bi other ^vhoni she loved very 
much, and ho also loved her A\iLh all his heait 
He had long ago lelt home, and he was now the 
servant of a king, far, far oil in a strange land. 
The other seivaiits of tlic king boro him no g<K)d- 
wiir because lie was liked b} his master, and tliey 
wished to ruin him if they could lind anything' 
against him. 

They watched him closely, ami one day, coming 
to the king, said — 

“Lord king, \vt know well that you do not 
like evil or vice in your servants. Thence we tliink 
it IS only light to tell you that the \oung foreigner, 
wlio is in your service, every morning ami evening 
bows the knee to an idol ” 

When the king heard tliat he set it down to envy 
and ill-will, and did not think there was any truth 
in it, hut the ccairticrs said that ho could easily 
discover for himself whether what they said was 
true or not. They led the king to tlio young man's 
rooms, and told him to look through the ke)'^-hole. 
A\'hen the king looked in he saw the young man 
on his knees licfore a fine picture, and so he could 
not help believing that what the courtiers had told 
hifioL was true. • ir 
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Tlio king wab much enraged, and oi’dered the you»g 
Mftu to come hofuro him, A\Jien he eoiidemned him 
to die for his great vvi<‘kedness " 

‘‘My IokI king," ^aid lie, ‘‘do not imagine tliat 
J worship an}' idol That is my sistei's picture, 
whom 1 commend to the care of Ciod cveiy muining 
and evening, asking Him to [irotcct her, for she 
remains in a wickc<l step-iiiolher’s powci/' 

The king then wished to see the picture, and 
he never tire<l of looking on its he.uity. 

“If it is true,’' said he, “what you tell me, tjiat 
that is your sister’s picture, she shall ho my <jue(‘n, 
and you yourself sliall go and fetih her; hut if 
you lie, this shall he \ our punishment, — you shall 
be ca.5t into the lions' den.'’ 

The king then commamlod that a ship should bo 
fitted out in grand style, having wine and Ireasftie 
in it. Then he sent away the young man in great 
state to fctcli his beautiful si.ster to the court. 

The 3’oung man sailed away over thi‘ ocean, and 
came at length to his land. Here he delivered Ids 
master's message, as became him, and made pre- 
parations to return. Then the sti^p-motlnT and 
btej)-sister beggtMl that tlmy might go with him and 
his sister. The young man had no liking for them, 
so he said no, ami refused tlieir reipiest, but Swan- 
white bogged for them, and got them wliat they 
wanted. 

When they had put to sea and were on the 
wude ocean, a great storm arose so that the sailors 
expecifed the vessel and all •on her to go to the 
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bottom. The young man was, however, in good 
spirits, and went uj) the mast in order to sec 
could discover land anywhere. When he had 
looked out from the mast, he called to Swanwhito, 
who stood on the deck — 

“Dear sister, I see land now.” 

It was, however, hlowing so liard that the maiden 
could not hear a w'ord. She asked her step-motlj<‘r 
if she knew Avhat her brothci said. 

“ Yes,*' said the false hag ; “ he .sa3^s we shall never 
come to God’s land unless you throw 3'oiir gold casket 
inlo the sea ” 

When Swanwliite heard that, she did what the 
hag told her, and east the gold casket into the deep 
Sea. 'y 

A while after her brother once more called to his 
slater, ivho stood on the deck — 

‘•Swanwliite, go an<l deck j^ourself as a bride, 
for we shall soon be there.” 

But the maiden couhl not hear a w^ord for the 
raging of the sea. Slie asked her stop-mother if she 
know what her biotlier hud said. 

“Yes,” saitl the faKe hag, “he says we shall 
never come to CJod s land unless you cast yourself 
into the sea.” 

While Swanwliite thought of this, the wicked 
step-mother sprang to her, and thrust her on a 
sudden overboard. Tlie young girl was carried 
away by the blue waves, and came to the mermaid 
who rules over all those who are drowned in the 
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When the young man came down the ma§t, 
and askcil whetlier his sister was attired, the stcp- 
motlier told him many falsehoods aboi\t Swaiiwhito 
having fallen into the sea. When the young man 
heard this he and all the shi£)-folk were afraid, 
for they well knew what puiiishmcnt awaited them 
for having so ill looked after tlie king’s bride. 
The false hag then thought of another decc£)tit)n 
She said they had ]>etter dress her own daughtei 
as the bride, and then no one need know that 
Swanwhite had perished. Tiie }oung man would 
not agree to this, but the sailors, being in leaf of 
ttieir lives, made him do as the steji'inothcr had 
suggested. Maiden Foxtail was dressed out in 
the Sliest manner with red rings and a gold girdle, 
hut the young man was ill at ease, and could not 
forget what hail hapjicned to his sister. 

In’ the midst of this the vessel came to shore, 
where was the king with all his court with much 
splendour awaiting their arrival. Carpets were spread 
upon the ground, and the king’s bride left the shi]) 
in groat state. When the king ])eh«d«l Maiden Fox- 
tail, and was told that that was his biide, he sus- 
pected some cheat, and was very angry, and he 
ordered that the young man should he thrown into 
the lions’ den. lie would not, however, break his 
kingly word, so he took the ugly maiden for his wife, 
and she became q[ueen in the place of her step-sister. 

Now Maiden Swanwhite had a little dog of which 
she ivas very fond, and she called it Snow-white. 
Now •that its mistress was lost, there was no* ofle 
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^v;lio cared for it, so it came into the kind’s palace 
and took refut^<* in the kitchen, where it lay do 4 ^«i 
in front of the fire. When it was in\i;lit and all Jiad 
.i*ono to bed, the mast t‘r-cook saw the kiloheii door 
o].en of itself and a beautiful little duck, fastened 
to a chain, came into tin' kitchen. Wherever tin* 
little biid trod the most. }>eautit*iil roses ftjiniii^ up. 
The duck went up to tin* do^ upon tin* hearth, and 
saitl— 

l\>oi litMc SnoA\M\hite * Onec on a tinn* you lay 
on blue silk cii'^hions. Ni>w you must lie on the grey 
ashes. Ah ! my poor brotlier, mIio is in the lions’ 
lien ! Shame on M union Foxtail ’ she Rlee[KS in 
lord \s arms. ’ 

‘‘Alas, poor me*" continued the din*k, “I*.diali 
come liere only on two more nights. After that I 
shall see 3011 no more.” 

Then it caresM’d tin* little dog, and the dog returned 
its caresses. After a little \\hilo the door opened 
of itself and the little iVird went its vrsiy- 

The next niorniiig, wlien it was ilaylight, the 
master-eouk took the beautiful roses that la3" strewn 
on the Hoor and with them decorated the dishes for 
the kings table. The king so much admired the 
flowers that lie ordered the master-cook to be called 
to him, and asked him \v liere he had found such 
magnificent roses. The cook told him all that had 
hai>pcned, and what the duck had said to the little 
dog. When the king heard it he was much per- 
plexed, and he told the cook to let him know as soon 
th*b bird showed itself again. / 
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The next iii^ht the little duck a.^am came to the 
Wtpheii, and sjioko to the dog as before The cook 
sent word to the king, and lie -came just as the bird 
went out at the door. However ho saw the lieauti- 
ful roses lying all over the kitchen iloor, and 
from them came such a deliglitlul scent that the 
like had never been kuo^^n. 

'Fho king ma<le up his mind that if tlie duck came 
again he ^\ouhrsee it, so In* la}' in wait for it. He 
waited a long vhile, when, at mkinight, the little 
bird, as before, came walking up to the <log which 
lay on tlie hearth, and saiM — ® 

^ “Poor little Snow-white' once on a time you lay 
on blue silk cu.diions. Now’ you must lie on grey 
ashc. . Ah * ni}’ poor brother, wdio is in the lions’ 
den. Shame on Slaidim Foxtail ' she sleeps in iny 
lord’s arms.” 

Thtjii it w^ent on — 

“ Alas * poor me ! 1 shall see tlu'O no more.’’ 

Then it caressed tlic little «ibg, and the dog returned 
its caresses. As the l»ird was about to go away, the 
king sprang out and caught it by the foot. Then 
tlio bird changed its form ami became a, horrible 
dragon, but the king hehl it fast. Tt changi'd itself 
again, and took tlie forms of snakes, wolves, and 
other fierce animals, but the king did not lose his 
hold. Then the mermaid pulled hard at the chain, 
but the king held so fast that the chain broke in 
two with a great snap and rattling. That moment 
there stood there a beautiful maiden much more 
beautiful than that in the finc^picture. She thaftked 
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the king for having saved lier from the power of 
tfie mermaid. The king was very glad, and took fjlye 
])eautiful maiden in his arms, kissed her, and said — 
“I will have no one else in the world for my 
queen, and now 1 well see that your brother was 
guiltless.” 

Then he sent off at once to the lions’ den to learn 
if the young man w^as yet alive. There the young 
man was safe and s(»un<] among the wild beasts, 
which had done him no injuiy. Then the king was 
in a happy mood, and rejoiced that everything had 
chanced so well The brother and sister told him 
all that the steji-mother liad done. 

When it was daylight the king ordered a great 
ft*ast to be got ready, and asked the foremost people 
in the country to the palace. As they all sat at table 
and were very merry, the king told a story of a 
brother and sister who had been treacherously dealt 
with by a step-mother, and he related all that had 
happened from bcgiiiiniig to end. When the tale 
was ended the king's folk hooked at one another, and 
all agreed that the conduct of the stop-mother in 
the tale was a piece of unexam 2 )lcd wickedness. 

The king turned to his mother-inJuw, and said — 
“Some one should reward my tale. I should like 
to know what punishment the taking of such an 
innocent life deserves.” 

The false hag did not know that her own treachery 
was aimed at, so she said boldly — 

“For my part, I certainly think she should be 
putWnto boiling lead.” f 
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Tlie king then turned himself to Foxtail, and said — 
I should like to have your opinion ; what punish- 
ment is merited by one who takes so innocent a liie 1 ” 

The wicked woman answered at once — 

“For my part, I think she deserves to he put into 
boiling tar.” 

I'hen the king started up from the table in a 
great rage, and siiid — 

“ You have iitnnonnccd doom on yourselves. Such 
2 >unishmont shall yon sufler ' " 

He ordered the two women to be taken out to 
die as they themselves had said, and no one save 
Swauwhite begged him to have mercy on them. 

After that the king was married to the beantiliil 
maitl^n, and all folk agreed that nowhere conhl be 
found a finer (pieen. The king gave his own sister 
to the brav'O young man, and there was great joy 
in all’the king’s palace. 

There they live prosperous and hap]>y unto this 
day, for all I know. • 



TALES OE TnKASUEE. 

TirEiiE aic still to ho soen near FlenRl)org the mins 
of a very ancient huihling. Two sohliers once stood 
on guard tli<‘ro together, hut when one of them 
was gone t<» the town, it chanced that a tall white 
woman came to the other, and spoke to him^ and 
said — 

“I am an unhappy spirit, ^vlio has wandered 
here these many liumlred years, hut never shall I 
find rest in the grave 

She then informed liim that under the walls of the 
castle a great treasure was concealed, which only 
three men in the whole world conld take up, and 
that he was one of the three. The man, wdio now 
saw that his fortune was made, promised to follow 
her directions in e^ery particular, whereupon she 
desired him to come to the same place at twelve 
o'clock the following night. 

The other soldier meanwhile had come back from 
the towm just as the aiipointment was made with 
his comrade. He said nothing about what, unseen, 
he bad seen and heard, but w’ent early the next 
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t'vciiinp: concealed liiinsclf amongst some Imshes. 

his fellow-soldier came witli lijs spa<lo and 
sliovel ho foun<l the white woman at the appointed 
place, Imt wlicn she peiccived the}" were watched 
felie put oil the apjauiited hiisiiiess until the next 
evening. The man nho liafl lain on the watch to 
no purpose went Inune, ami suddenly fell ill ^ and 
as he thought ho slnuild die of that sickness, ho 
sent for his ixnnrade, and told liini how he kncAv 
all, and conjured him not to have anything to do 
with wdtehes or with spiiits, but rathei to seek 
counsel of the priest, who av.is a prudent 'man. The 
other tlioiighl- it would l>e tlio Avisest plan to folloAv 
the ;uh'ic*o of his comrade, so he Aveiit and discovered 
th^' whole affair to the pri(*st, avIk^ how’ever, desireil 
l:im to do as tlio spiiit had bidden him, only he AA"as 
to make her lay the first hand to the Avork hei'solf 
Tht‘ appointed time was iioaa' arriA'od, and the man 
Avas at the place. When the. Avliite woman had 
pointed out to him the s] »t, and they Avore just 
beginning the Avork, slic said to liiin that AA’heii the 
treasure aa^us taken up one-half of it shouM be his, 
but that he must divide the other half eipially 
betAvecn the church and the poor. Then the devil 
entered into the man, and aAvakened his co\"etousness, 
so that he cried out — 

“What’ shall 1 not have the aaIioIc?” 

Scarcely had he spoken wdieii the figure, Avith a 
most mournful Avail, passed in a hhie llame over 
the moat of the castle, and the man fell sick, and 
lied vuthin three days. 

ScauJtnnzMM 
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The story soon si)rea<l through the country, ami a 
j)oor scholar who licard it thought he had now 
opportunity of making his fortune. Ho therefoi'e 
went at niidniglit to tlie place, and there ho met iih 
the wandering white woman, and he told her w'hy 
he was come, and offered his services to raise the 
treasure. She, however, answered that he was not 
one of the three, one of whom al«)ne could free her, 
and that the w’all in which was llie money would still 
remain so firm that no human being .should be able 
to break it. She al.so told him that at some future 
tinfie he should be rewai'dctl for his good inclina- 
tion ; and, it is said, wdicn a long time after ho 
passed by that place, and thought with compassion 
on the sufferings of the unblest woman, ho fell on 
his face over a great heap of money, wdiich soon 
put liim again on his feet. The w^all still remains 
undisturbed, ami as often as any one has attempted 
to throw it down, whatever is thrown down in the 
day is replaced again iit the night. 


Three men went once in the night-time to Klumhbi 
to try their luck, for a dragon watches there over 
a groat treasure. They dug into the ground, giving 
each other a strict charge not to utter a word what- 
ever might happen, otherwise all their labour would 
be in vain. When they had dug pretty deep, their 
spades struck against a copper chest. They then 
made signs to one another, and all, with both hands, 
laid*hold of a great , copper ring that was on the 
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top of the chest, and pulled up the treasure. When 
^hey had just got it into their possession, one of tliem 
forgot the necessity of silencer, and shouted out — 
One pull mor<', and we have it ! ” 

That very instant the chest Hew away out of their 
hands to the lake Stoierup, but as they all held 
har<l on the ring it remained in their grasp. They 
went and fastened the ring on the door of St. Olaf s 
church, and there it remains to this very day. 


NEAlt Dangbtrup there is a hill whieh is csfllcd 
Danghjerg Dons. Of this hill it is related that it is 
at all times covered with a blue mist, and that under 
it there lies a laige coj>}>er kettle full of money. 
One night two men went therti to dig after this 
treasure, and they lia<l got so far as to lay hold of 
the handle of the kettle. All sorts of wonderful 
things began then to appear to disturb them at their 
work. One time a coach, diawn hy four black horses, 
drove by them. Thtm they saw a black dog with a 
fiery tongue. Then there came a cock drawing a 
load of hay. Still the men persisted in not letting 
themselves speak, and still dug on without stopping. 
At last a fellow came limping up to them and 
said — 

“ See, Dangstrup is on fire ! 

When the men looked towards the town, it 
appeared exactly as if the whole place were'^n a 
bright flame. Then at length one of the men forgot 
to k^ep silence, and the moment he uttered &n 

r 
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exclamation the trca.surc t^ank deeper and deeper, 
and as often since as any attempt has been mailo 
to get it up, the trulls have, by their spells and 
artifices, prevented its success. 



lIOLClElf DANSKE. 

The Danish ])easantiy of tlie jiresoiit day delate many 
wonderful things of an ancient hero whom they name 
TIolger Danske, i.f. Danish ilolger, and to whom 
they ascribe wonderful strength and dimensions. 

H >lger Danske came one time to a town named 
Bagsvopr, in the isle of Zealand, where, being in 
want of a new suit of clothes, he sent for twelve 
tailors to make them. lie was so tall that they 
were obliged to set ladilers to his hack and shoulders 
to take his measure. They measured and measured 
away, hut unluckily a man, who was on the top of 
one of the lad<lors, hajipencd, as he was cutting a 
mark in the measure, to give llolger’s ear a clip with 
the scissors. Ilolger, forgetting what was going on, 
thinking that he mms being bitten by a flea, imt up 
his hand and crushed the unlucky tailor to deatE 
between his fingers. 

It is also said that a witch one time gave hm a 
pair of spectacles which w’ould enable him to\(ie 
through tlie ground. He lay down at a place^ not 
far fropi Copenhagen to make^ trial of their powei s, 

y* 5S 
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an^ as he put his face close to the ground, he loft 
in it the mark of his spectacles, which mark is t<f 
be seen at this very day, and the size of it proves 
what a goodly pair they must have been. 

Tradition does not say at what time it was that 
this mighty hero honoured the isles of the Baltic 
with his actual presence, but, in return, it informs us 
that Holgcr, like so many other heroes of reno^ra, 
“ is not dead, but sleepeth.” The clang of arms, wo 
are told, was frecpiently heard under the castle of 
Crqnbcrg, but in all Denmark no one could bo found 
hardy enough to penetrate the subterranean recesses 
and ascertain the cause. At length a slave, vrho had 
been condemned to death, w^as offered his life and a 
pardon if he woubl go down, proceed througl! the 
subterranean passage as far as it went, and bring an 
account of what he should meet there. He accord- 
ingly descended, and went.ak)ng till he came to a 
great iron door, which opened of itself the instant 
he knocked at it, and he beheld before him a deep 
vault. From the roof in the centre hung a lamj) 
whose flame was nearly extinct, and beneath was a 
huge great stone table, around which sat steel-clad 
warriors, bowed down over it, each with his head on 
his crossed arms. He who was seated at the head 
ef the board then raised himself up. This was 
Holger Danske. When he had lifted his head up 
from off his arms, the stone table split throughout, 
for Ais l)eard was grown into it, 

^ “ frive me thy hand,'' said he to the intruder. 

The slave feared to trust his hand in the gi^asp of 
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tho ancient wai’rior, and he reached him the end,oi 
rfn iron bar which he had brought with him. Holger 
squeezed it so hard, that Clic mark of his hand 
remained in it. He let it go at last, saying— 

“Well ! I am glad to lind there are still men in 
Denmark.” 



TALES FllOM THE l‘LOSE ED DA 

THE (iODS AND THE \\"OLF. 

Aaionc; the or is re(‘koiicd one narneil 

Lo*Ki or Loptur. many lie is called tlio leviler 
of the gods, the author of all fiaud and mischict 
and the shame of gods and men alike, lie is the son 
of the giant Faihauti, liis mother being Laiifiy or 
Nal, and his brothers l>ylci»t and Ilelblindi. He is 
of a goodly a])ijearance and elegant form, but his 
mood is changeable, and he is inclined to all wicked- 
ness. ]n cunning and perfidy he excels every one, 
and many a linic* has he placed the gOils in great 
dangCT, and often has lie sa\od tliem again by his 
cunning. He lias a wdfe named Siguna, and their 
son is called Nari. 

Loki had three eliildren by Angurbodi, a giantess 
of Jotunheim (the giants’ home). The first of those 
was Fenris, the wolf; the second w^as Jormungand, 
the Midgard serjient ; and the third was Hela, death. 
Very soon did the goils liecome aware of this evil 
progeny which was being reared in Jotunheim, and 
by divination they discovered that they must receive 
fi^eaf injury from tl«ini. That they had such a 
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mothei' spoke ])a(l for tliem, but their coming of such 

sire was a still worse presage. All-father therefore 
despatclied certain of the gods to bring the cliildren 
to him, ancl when they were brought before him 
he east the serpent down into the ocean which sur- 
rounds the w(u*ld. Tliore the monster waxed so 
large that he wound liimsclf round the wliole globe, 
and that M'ith sucli case that he c an Avitli his mouth 
lay hold of liis fail. J lela All-fatht‘r cast into Niillieim, 
wliere she rules ovct nine worlds. Into these she 
distributes all those who arc sent to her, — that is to 
say, all who die thn ngh sickness or old age*. Khe 
ha.s there an abode 'with very thick v'.dls, and fc*iu*(‘d 
with strong g<itcs. lier hall is I'llvidnir , her lahle 
is Hunger; licr knife. Starvation, her man-servant, 
Delay; her maid-servant, Sloth; Iht threshold, 
IVecijncc ; her bod, Caie , and her cm tains, Angnibh 
of Soul The «»ne half cd her body is livid, the, other 
half is flesh-colour. She has a terrible look, so that 
she can Ik easily known. 

As to the wolf, kVnris, the gods let liini grow ui) 
among tlnuiiselves, Tyr being tin* only one of them 
who dare give him hi.s food. 'When, howcvcn*, they 
jierceived how he every day increu.sed ])r()digiously 
in size, and that the oracles warned them that he 
w’ould one day prove fatal to them, they determined 
to make very strong iron fetters for him wdiich 
they called Loading. Those they presented to the 
wedf, and desired him to put them on to shov4 his 
strength by endeavouring to bieak them. The vvolf 
saw t^at it would not }»c di4ticult for him to hurSt 
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them, so he let the gods put the fetters on him, 
then violently stretching himself he broke the fcttCK. 
asunder, and set himself free. 

Having seen this, the gods went to work, and 
prepared a second set of fetters, called Dromi, half 
as strong again as the former, and these they per- 
suaded the wolf to put on, assuring him that if he 
broke them he woiihl then furnish tliem with an 
undeniable proof of his power. The wolf saw well 
enough that it would not be easy to break this set, 
but he considere<l that he had himself increased in 
strength since he broke the others, and he knew 
that without running some risk he could nev^ 
become celebrated. He therefore allowed the gods 
to place the fetters on him. Then Fenris thook 
himself, stretclied his limbs, rolled on the ground, 
and at length burst the f<*ttors, which he made fly 
in all directions. Thus did he free himself the second 
tim<* from his chains, and from this has arisen the 
saying, '‘To get free from Loeding, or to burst from 
Dromi,” meaning to perform something by strong 
exertion. 

The gods now despaired of ever being able to 
secure the wolf with an^ chain of their own making. 
All-father, however, sent Skirnir, the messenger of 
the god Frey, into tho country of the Black Elves, 
to the dwarfs, to ask them to make a chain to bind 
Fenris with. This chain was composed of six things — 
the/ioise made by the fall of a cat’s foot, the hair of 
a woman’s beard, the roots of stones, the nerves of 
IfbarS, tho breath of Ask, and the spittle of bir<|3. 

•t 
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The fetters were as smooth and as soft as silk, 
*id yet, as you will presently see, of great strengtli. 
The gods were very thankful for them when they 
were brought to them, and rotnrncMl many thanks to 
him who brought them. Then they took the wolf 
with them on to the island Lyngvi, which is in the 
lake Amsvartnir, and there they showed him the 
chain, desiring him to try his strength in breaking 
it. At the same time they told him that it Avas a 
good deal stronger than it look<‘d. They took it 
in their own hands and imlled at it, attempting in 
vain to break it, and then they said to Fenris — • 

“ No one else but you, Fenris, can break it.*’ 

“I don’t see,” re])licd the wolf, ‘‘that I sliall gain 
any glory by breaking such a slight string, but if 
any artifice has been employed in the making of it, 
you may 1)o sure, tlioiigh it looks so fragile, it shall 
never touch foot of mine.” 

The gods told him he would easil}" break so slight 
a bandage, since ho had already broken asunder 
shackles of iron of the most solid make. 

“But,” said they, “if you should not l)e able to 
break the chain, you are too feeble to cause us any 
anxiety, and Ave shall not hesil^atc to loose you again.” 

“I very much fear,” replied the wolf, “that if 
you once tie me up so fast that I cannot release 
myself, you aauII be in no haste to unloose me. 
I am, therefore, unvAulling to have this cord Avound 
around me ; but to show you I am no coAvard, I ViU 
agree to it, but one of you must put his hanfi^ in 
niy m$uth, as a pledge that yai intend me no deCeit*' 
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The gods looked on ono another wistfully, for they 
found themselves in an ciiiharrassing position. • 

Then Tyr stepped forwanl and hravi'ly put his right 
hand in the monster’s mouth. Thii gods then tied 
up 1 lie wolf, who forcibly stretched himself, as he had 
formerly done, and everted all his j)owcrs to disen- 
gage himself ; hut the more efforts he made tho 
tighter he drew the chain about him, and then all the 
gods, excej)t Tyr, wlio lost his hand, burst out into 
laughter at the sight. Seeing that ho was so fast 
tied that lie would never be able to get loose again, 
thby took one end of the chain, wliich was called 
Gelgja, and h*iving drilleil a liole for it, drew it 
through the middle of a large l>road rock, which 
tlicy sank vtMy deep in the earth. Aftcru^lards, 
to makt* all still more secure, they tied tho end of 
the chain, which came tliroiigh the rock to a great 
stono called Ke\iti, which they sank still deeper 
The Avolf used his utmost power to free himsedf, 
and, oiieiiing his nioiuh, tried to bite them. When 
the goils saw that they took a sword and thrust it 
into his mouth, .so that it entered Ids under jaw right 
11 ]) to the hilt, and the point reached his jialate. He 
howled in the most t»*rrible maimer, and since then 
the foam has ])oure(l from his mouth in such abund- 
ance that it forms the river called Von, vSo tho 
wolf must remain until liagnaruk. 

Such a wicked race has Loki begot. The gods 
woiJd not put the wolf to death because they re- 
spi^ tod the sanctity of tho place, which forbade blood 
Ifeing shed there. • 4P 
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On<'E upon a time, when the ^ods ucrc Imilding 
their abodes, a cortiiiii builder came and otrcre<l to 
erect them, in the space of three half-j ears, a city 
so well fortified that they should l»e tpiite safe in it 
fiom the incureions of the forest- giants arnl the giants 
of the mountains, even although tlj(*se foes should 
have already penetrated Avithiii the enclosiiie Midgard. 
lie asked, however, for his rewaid, the goddoiss 
Freyja, together with tlie sun and moon. TJie gods 
thought over the matter a long while, and at length 
agree^ to his terms, on the understanding that he 
wouhl finish the uhole w’ork himself without any 
one’s assistance, and that all was to be tiuished 
within* the space c»f one single winter. If an} thing 
leinained to be done wdien the first day of summer 
came, the builder was to entirely forfeit the reward 
agreed on. AVlieii the builder was told this ho asked 
that he might be allowe<l the use of his horse, 
Svadilfari, and to this the gods, by the advice of 
Loki, agreed 

On the first day of \vinter the builder set to work, 
and during the night he caused his horse to draw 
stones for tlie l)uilding. The gods beheld with 
astoriishmoiit the extraordinary size of these, and 
marked with wonder that tlie horse did much m^re 
work than his master. The contract between theto 


and the giant had, how’ever, .been confirmed with^ 
# 61 
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many oaths and in tho presence of many witnesses, 
for without s^uch a ]»recantion a giant would not have 
trusted himself among the gods, especially at a time 
when Thor was returning from an expedition ho had 
made into the east against the giants 

The winter was far advancctl, and towards its end 
the city had been built so strongly and so lofty as 
to be almost secure. The time was nearly expired, 
i)nly three days remaining, and nothing was wanted 
to com})lete the work sav'e the gates, wliich wore 
not yet jiiit up. The gods then began to deliberate, 
and to ask one another who it was that had advised 
that Fi’cyja shouLl be given to one who dwelt jn 
Jotunheim, and that they should plunge the heavens 
in durkness by allowing one to carry away with him 
the sun and moon. They all agreed that only Loki 
could have given such bad counsel, and that it would 
be only just to eitlier make him contrive some way 
or other to prevent the builder accomplishing his 
work and having a right to claim his reward, or 
to put him to deatli. They at once laid hands on 
Loki, who, in his fright, promised upon oath to do 
what they desired, let it cost him what it might 
That very night, while tho builder was employing 
his horse to convey stones, a marc suddenly ran out 
of a neighbouring forest and commenced to neigh. 
The horse broke loose and ran after the mare into 
tho forest, and the builder ran after his horse. 
^Between one thing and another tho whole night 
lost, so that when day broke the work was not 
^soiflpleted. c ^ 
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The builder, recognising that he could by no 
Bieans finish Ids task, took again his giant form; 
and the gods, seeing that it yms a mountain-giant 
with wliom they ha<l to deal, feeling that tlinir oath 
did not bind them, called on Thor. Tie at. once ran 
to them, and paid tlie builder his fee with a blow 
of his hammer which shattered his skull to pieces 
and threw him down headlong into Nitihel. 

The horse 81ei[>ner comes of the liorse Svadilfari, 
and it excels all others possessed by gods or men. 


TJIOR'S JOUIJNEY TO THE LAND OF 
GIANTS. 

One day the god Thor set out with Loki in his 
chariot drawn by two ht‘-goats. Night coming on 
they were obliged to put ujfat a peasants cottage, 
when Thor slew his goats, and having skinned them, 
had them put into the pot. When this had been 
done he sat down to supper and invited the peasant 
and his children to take part in the feast. The 
peasant had a son named Thjalti, and a daughter, 
libska. Thor told them to throw the bones into 
the goatskins, which w’ere spread out near the 
hearth, but young Thjalti, in order to get at the 
marrow, broke one of the shank bones with his 
knife. Having passed the night in this place, THbr 
rose eyiy in the morning, and having dressed liim- 

0 
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self, hoLl up his lianimcr, IVIjolnir, anrl thus consecrat- 
ing the goatskins ; h<* ha<l no snoiier chnie it than 
the two goats took again tlieir usual form, only one 
of them was now lame in om* of its liind-lcgs. When 
Th(»r saw this ho at cmcc know that the j>easaiit or 
one of his family had liandlcd the hones of the goat 
too roughly, for one was hroken They were tcrrihl}' 
afraid when Thor knit his hrows, lolled his eyes, 
seized his hammer, and grasped it with such force 
that the very joints of his fingers were white again. 
The })easant, treinhling, and fearful that he would be 
stt’uck down by the looks of tlio god, begged with 
his family for pardon, offering whatever they possess^^l 
to repair the damage they might have done. Thor 
allowed them to ai)pease him, and (‘ontented Iwmsolf 
with taking with him Thjalfi and Iioska, who became 
his servants, and have since followed him. 

Leaving his goats at that place, Thor set out to 
the east, to the countiy of the giants. At length they 
came to the shore of a \Tide an<l deep sea wliich Thor, 
with Loki, Thjalfi, and Ihiska }>assed over. Then they 
came to a strange country, and entered an immense 
forest in which they journeyed all day. Thjalfi was 
unexcelled by any man as a runner, and he carried 
Thorns hag, but in the forest tlicy could find nothing 
eatable to put in it. As night came on they searched 
on all sides for a place whore they might slec}), and 
at last they came to what appeared to be a large 
hall, the gate of which was so large tliat it took up 
tlfe whole of one side of the building. Here they 
Hay ‘down to sleep, bu6 about the middle of t^o night 
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they were alarmed by what seemed to be an earth 
gnakc which shook the whole of tlio building. Thor, 
rising, called his companions to seek with him some 
safer ])laco. Lt^aving the apartment tliey wen* in, 
they found on their right hand an adjoining cham- 
ber into wliich they entered,, but wliile the others, 
trembling with fear, crept to llio faithest corner of 
their retreat, Thor, armed with liis mace, remained 
at the entrance read}' to defend himself, happen 
what, might. Throughout the niglit they' heard a 
tenihle gioaniug, and when the morning came, Thor, 
going out, observed a man of enormous Size, lyifig 
neer, asleep and snoring heavily, llien Thoi knew 
tliat this was the noise he had heard during the 
night He immediately girded on liis belt of j)rowcss 
which had the virtue of ijK'rcasing his strcngtli. The 
giant awoke and stood up, aiul it is said that for 
once Ihor was too frightened to use his hammer, 
and he therefore contented himself with inquiring 
the giant’s name. 

“My name,” replied the giant, “is Skrj'mir. jAs 
for 3'ou it is not necessary 1 shoiild ask y'^oiir name. 
You are the god Thor. Tell mo, what have you 
done with my glove 'I ” 

Then Skrymir strotclied out his hand and took it 
up, and Thor saw that what he and his companions 
had taken for a hall in which they had passed the 
night, was the giant’s glove, the chamber into whicTi 
they had retreated being only the thumb. 

Skrymir asked whether they might not be friends, 
and TVor agreeing, the giant •opened his bag tod 

Scaud •• Q 
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took out something to eat. Thor and his companions 
also made their morning meal, but eat in another' 
place. Then Skrymir, proposing that they should 
put their provisions together, and Thor assenting to 
it, put all into one bag, and lii3n'ng it on his sliouldcr 
marched before them, with huge strides, during the 
whole da}". At night he ibim<l a place where Thor 
and his companion.s might rest under an oak. There, 
he said, he would lie down and sleei>. 

“You take the bag,’’ said he, “and make your 
supper.^' 

He ivas soon asleep, and, strange as it may seem, 
when Thor tried to open the bag he could not untie 
a single knot nor loose the string. Enraged at this 
he seized his luinimer, swayed it in both his Aiands, 
took a step forward, and hurle<l it at the giant\s 
head. This awoke the giant, who asked Jjim if a 
leaf had not fallen on his liead, and whether the} 
had finished their supper. Thor said they were 
just about to lie down to sleep, and wont to lie 
under another oak-tree. About midnight, observing 
that Skryrair was snoring so loudly that the forest 
re-echoed the din, Thor grasped his hammer and 
liurled it with such force at him that it sank up to 
the handle in his head. 

“ What is the matter 1 ” asked he, awakening. 
** Did an acorn fall on my head f How are you going 
oh, Thor ? ’’ 

Thor departed at once, saying that it was only 
liiidnight and that he hoped to get some more sleep 
yet He resolved, henvever, to have a third, blow at 
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the giant, hoping that with this he might settle overj"- 
thing. Seizing his hammer, ho, with all his force, 
threw it at the giant’s cheek,* in to which it buried 
itself up to the handle. Skr3inir, anaking, put his 
hand to his cheek, and said — 

“Are there any birds perched on this tree ^ I 
thought .some moss fell ii}ion lue. How ’ art thou awake, 
Thor ? It is time, is it not, for us to get up and dress 
ourselves 1 You have not fai*, ln>^vcvor, to go before 
you arrive at the city l-tgard. I Jiave Jieard you 
whispering togctlier that I am a very tall fellow, lait 
there you will see many larger than me. Let me advise* 
you then when you got there not to take too much 
upon yourselves, for the men of Ttgard-Loki will 
not much from such little folk as you. I believe 
your best w'ay would oven bo to turn liack again, but 
if you are determined to proceed take the road that 
goes tow^ards the cast, as for me mine now lies to 
the north.” 

After he. had said this, he put his bag upon his 
shoulder and turned away into a forest ; and I could 
never hear that Thor wished him a good journey. 

Proceeding on his way with his companions, Thor 
saw towards noon a city situated in the middle of 
a vast plain. The wall of the city was so lofty that 
one could not look up to the top of it without 
throwing one’s head quite back upon the shoulder. 
On coming to the wall, they found the gate-way 
closed with bars, which Thor never could have opened, 
but he and his companions crept in between theeft,^ 
and th^ entered the place. Before them was a large 
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palace, and as the door of it was open, they entered 
and found a numher of men of enormous size, seated 
on benches. Going on tliey came into the presence 
of the king, Utgard-Loki, whom they saluted with 
gnat respect, but he, looking upon them for a time, 
at length cast a scornful glance at them, and burst 
into laughter. 

“It would take u]) too much time,’’ said he, “to 
ask you conccuiiing the long journey you have 
made, Imt if I am not mistaken that little man 
tliere is Aku-Thor. You may,” said he to Thor, “be 
bigger tlian you seem to be. "What are you and 
your comj)anions skilled in tliat we may see what 
they can do, for no one may remnin here unless fee 
understands some art and excels in it all other men 1 
“ 1,” said Ijoki, “ can eat fjuicker than any one else, 
and oi‘ tliat I am rea<ly to give proof if there is here 
any one who will compete with me.’^ 

“It must, indeed, be owned,'’ replied the king, 
“that you are not wanting in dexterity, if you are 
able to do what you say. Come, let ns test it." 

Then he ordered one of his followers who was 
sitting at the further end of the bench, and whose 
name was Logi (Flame) to come forward, and try 
his skill with Loki. A great tub or trough full of 
flesh meat was placed in the hall, and Loki having 
jdaced himself at one end of the trough, and Logi 
navirig set himself at the other end, the two com- 
menced to eat. Presently they met in the middle 
the trough, but Loki had only devoured the flesh 
of feis portion, wherefts the other had devou^d both 
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flesh and bones. All the coiii]>any tliorefore decided 
that Loki was beaten. 

Then Utgard-Loki asked what the young man could 
do who accompanied I'hor. "rhjalli said that in 
running he would compete with any one. The king 
admitted that skill in running was sometliing veiy 
good, but he thought Thjalfi must exert hiniscOf to 
the utmost to win in the contest, lie io.«(‘ and, ac- 
companied l»y all the comi>any, went to a ]»lain ^^hele 
there was a good place for the match, and then call 
ing a }oung man named llugi (Siurit or Thought), 
he onleivd him to run with Tlijalfi. In the lii%t 
race Hugi ran so fast away from 'i'hjalli that on liis 
returning to the sturting-plaee he met him not far 
from it. Then said the king — 

“If you are to win, ThjalH, you must run faster, 
though I must own no man has ever come here who 
was swifter of foot." 

In the second trial, ThjalH was a full bow-sliot 
fiom the boundary when Hugi arrived at it. 

“ Very well do you run, Thjalti," sai<l TTtgard-T.oki, 
“but I do not think you \\ ill gain the prize. However, 
the third trial will decide." 

The}?^ ran a third time, but Hugi had already 
reached the goal before Thjalri had got half-way. 
Then all present cried out that tlierc ha<l been a 
sufficient trial of skill in that exercise. 

Then Utgard-Loki asked Thor in what manner 
would choose to give them a proof of the dexterity 
for which he was so famous. Thor replied that 
would <g|ntest the prize for drinking with any ontf in 
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the court. Utgard-Loki consented to the match, and 
going into the palace, ordered his cup-bearer to bring 
the large horn out of which his followers were oblige*! 
to drink when they had trespassed in any way 
against the customs of tlic court. The cup-bearer 
presented this t*> Thor, and Utgard-Loki eahl — 

“ Whoever is a good drinker will empty that horn 
at a draught. Some men make two draughts of it, 
but the most puny drinker of all can emj)ty it in 
three.” 

Thor looked at tin* horn, which seemed very long, 
Iftit was otherwise of no extraordinary size. He 
put it to his mouth, and, without drawing breath, 
pulled as long and as deeply as he could, that 
might not be obliged to make a second draught of 
it. When, however, he set the horn down and looked 
in it he could scarcely perceive that any of the liquor 
was gone. 

“You lia\e drunk well,' said Utgard-Loki, “but 
you need not boast. Had it been told me that Asu- 
Thor could only drink so little, 1 should not have 
credited it. No doubt you will do better at the 
second pull.” 

Without a word, Thor again set the horn to his 
lip.s and exerted himself to the utmost. When he 
hooked in it seemed to him that he had not drunk 
quite so much as befoie, but the horn could now be 
^rried without danger of spilling the liquor. Then 
Utgard-Loki said — 

“Well, Thor, you should not spare yourself more 
thjfn befits you in sueh drinking. If now y^u mean 
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to drink off the horn the third time it seems to me 
you must drink more than you have done. You will 
never be reckoned so great a man amongst us as the 
.^sir make you out to ho if you cannot do better in 
otlier games than it appears to me you will do in this.” 

'J'lior, angry, put the horn to his mouth and 
drank the l)est he could and as long as he was able, 
but when lui looked into the horn the liquor was 
only a little lower. Tlieii he gave the horn to the 
cup-bearer, and would drink no more 

Then said Utgar(l-L<^ki — 

“It is plain that you arc not so mighty as ^ve 
imagined. Will you try another game ? It seems to 
me there is little chance of your taking a prize hence.” 

“h will try more contests yet,” answered Thor. 
‘‘Such draughts as J have diuiik would not have 
seemed small to the -LEsir. Hut what new' game have 
your’ 

Utgard-Jjoki iinswere<l — 

“ The lads here do a thing wdiich is not much. 
They lift my cat up from the ground. I should not 
have thought of proposing such a feat to Asu-Tlior, 
liad I not first seen that he is less by far than we 
took him to be.” 

As he spoke there spiang ui>on the hall floor a 
very large grey cat. Thor w'eiit up to it and put 
his hand under its middle and tried to lift it from 
the floor. The cat bent its back as Thor raisedrttfe 
hands, and when Thor had exerted himself to the 
utmost the cat had only one foot off the floor. Tfen 
Thor ^ould make no further t?ial. • 

f* 
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“ I thought this game would go so/’ said Utgard- 
LoRi. ‘* The cat is large and Thor is little when 
compared with our men.” 

“Little as you call me,” answered Thor, “let 
any one come liore and w’restle with me, for now 
I am angry.” 

Utgard-Luki looked along the benches, and said — 

“I see no man Inn-e who would not think it 
absurd to wrestle with jon, but let sonic one call 
here tlie old woiuan, my nurse, Elh, and let Thor 
wrestle 'with her, if he will. She has cast to the 
ground many a man 'who .seemed to me to bt* .is 
strong as Hior.” ^ 

Then came into the hall a toothless olil w'oman, 
and Utganl-Loki told her to wTestle w'lth A.su-'^hor. 
Thestoi*} Is not a long one. The harder Thor tightened 
his hold, the liniier the old w’oniaii stood. 'Ilien she 
began to exert lunsclf, Thor tottiTed, ainl at last, 
after a violent tussle, he fell on one kni‘e. On this 
Utgard-Loki told them to stoji, adding tli.'it Thor 
could not desire any one else to w l esth; -with him in 
the hall, and the night had closed in He showed 
Thor and his companions to seats, and they passed 
the night, faring -ivcll. 

At daybreak tlic ii(*xt nit»riiiiig, Thor and his com 
panioiis rose, drcsseil themselves, and prepared to 
leave at once. Then Utgar<]*Loki came to them and 
dfHfercd a table to be set for them liaving on it 
plenty of meat and <lrink. Afteiwards he led tticm 
out of the city, and on parting asked Thor how ho 
tnought his journey had prospered, and whe^er he 
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had met with any stronger than himself. Tlior said 
he must own he had been muoh sliained 

“And,” said he, ‘‘1 know you will call me a man 
of little might, and 1 can badly bear that.’’ 

“Shall 1 tell you the truth ” sai<l litgard-Loki. 

Wo are now out of the city, and while 1 live and 
ha\c my own way, you will never again eub'r it 
I5y my word you hud nevei* oomi* in had I known 
befeu’e you had been so strong ami would biing us 
so near to great misfortune I deluded thee 

"with vain shows; lirstin the forest, where I met you, 
and wheie you w^ei (* unahle to untie the w'allet beeaiTse 
^ liad bound it with inm-tbread so that- you could 
not discover wheie the knot could )>e loosened. After 
that you gave me tliree blows witli your hammer 
The first blow”, though the lightest, w'ould have 
killed mo had it fallen on me, but 1 put a rock in 
my j)lace wdiieli you did not see In that rocky 
mountain } uu w ill find three dale.s, one of which is 
very deeji, those are the dints made by }our hammei. 
In the other games, 1 have deceh ed you wutli illusions. 
The first one was tlio match with Loki. He w’as 
hungry and cat fast, Imt Jaigi was Flame, and he con 
sumed not only the flcsli but tlie trough with it 
When Thjalfi contended wdth IJngiin running, llugi 
was my thought, and it wtis not jiossible for Thjalii 
to excel that in swiftness. When j'oii drank of the 
horn and the liquor seemed to get low'er so slotflj*^ 
you did, indeed, so well that had I not seen it, I 
should never have believed it. You did not see 
one en^ of the horn was in the sea, but when ^ou 
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co{ne to the shore you will see how much the sea 
has shrunk in consequence of your draughts, which 
have caused what is called the ebb. Nor did you do 
a less wondrous thing when yon lifted up the cat, 
and I can assure you all were afraid when you 
raised one of its paws olf the ground. The cat was 
the groat Midgard serpent which lies stretched round 
the whol<‘ earth, and when you raised it so high 
then di<l its length barely suliice to enclose the earth 
between its head and tail. Your wrestling match with 
Elli was, too, a great feat, for no one has there been 
3’et, and no one shall there be whom old age does 
not come and trij) up, if he but await her comin{' 
Now we must part, and let mo say that it will be 
better for both of us if 3'oa never more come te* seek 
me, for I shall ahvays defend my city with tricks, 
so that you will never overcome me.” 

AVhen Thoi- heard that he grasped his mace in a 
rage, and raised it to hurl it at Utgard-Loki, but 
he had iIi.sa])poarcd. rheii Thor wanted to return 
to the city, but he could see iiotliing but a wide fair 
plain. So ho turned, and went on his way till he 
came to Thrudvang, resolving if he had an opportunity 
to attack the Midgard serpent. 


HOW THOR WENT A-FISHING. 

Thor had not been long at liome before he left it 
yp hastily that he did not take his car, his goats, or 
any* follower with hith. He left Midgard dj|i^guised 
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as a young man, an cl wlien night was coming on. 
arrived at the house of a giant, called Hymir. 'llioi 
stayed there as a guest for the night, and when he 
saw in the morning that the giant rose, dressed 
himself, and i)repared to go out to sea fi.'^hing in his 
boat, he begged him to let him go also. Ilymir 
said he was too little and young to be of much use. 

“And besides,” added he, “you will die of cold, if 
1 go so far out and sit so long as I am accus- 
tomed.” 

Thor said ho would row as far out as ever Hymir 
wanted, and he thought he might not be the first to 
want to row back. While he said this he was in such 
^a rage that ho had much to do to kcci) himself from 
throwing the hammer at once at the giant's head, but 
he calmed himself thinking that he miglit soon try his 
strength elsewhere. He asked Hymir what bait he 
should use, but Hymir told Iiim to look out 
for liimself. Then Thor went up to a herd of oxen 
belonging to Hymir, and capturing the largest bull, 
called Himiiibrjot, he wrung olF its head, and went 
with it to the sea-shore. Hymir launchetl tlie skiff, 
and Thor, sitting down in the after-part, rowed with 
two oars so that Hymir, who rowed in the fore-part, 
wondered to see how fast the boat went on. At 
length he said they had arrived at the place where 
he was accustomed to tlsli for Hat fish, but Thor told 
him they had better go on further. So they r«*(Vcid 
till Hymir cried out that if they proceeded further 
they might be in danger from the Midgard serp^^t 
In of this, Thor said Jie would row further, 
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and so he rowed on, disregarding Hyniii b words. 
When ho laid down his oar&, ho took out a very 
strong fishing line to which was a no less strong hook 
On this he li\(*d the ImlFs head and cast it over 
into Uic sea The hait soon reached the ground, 
and then truly 'FIku* decei\cd the Midgard serpent 
no less than L"^tg.ird-Loki deceived Thor when he 
gave him the serpent to lift, in his hand The 
jMidgard serpent gaped wide at the hait, and tlie 
hook stuck last in liis iiioiitli. When the worm felt 
this he tugged at the hook so tliat Thor’s haiuU 
were daslie<l against the side of tlie boat. Then 
Thor got angry, and, eollecting to liiinsidf all his 
divine strength, ho pulled so haul that his feet went 
through the l)ottoin of the hoat and down to 
the sea’s Ix^ttoni 'riieu he <lrew the serpent uji 
on board Xo one can be said to have seen an ugly 
sight who did not sec that Thor threw wrathful 
looks on tlie serpent, and the monster staring at 
him from below cast oift venom at him. ’J’he giant 
Ilymir, it is sai<l, turned jiale when ho saw the ser- 
pent, quaked, and, seeing that the sea ran in and 
out of the skiff, just as Thor raised aloft his mace, 
took out his knife and cut the line so that the serpent 
at once sank under the water, Thor cast his mace 
at the serpent, and some say it cut otF its head 
at the bottom, but it is more true that the Midgard 
aerjfent is yet alive lying at the bottom of the ocean. 
W ith his tlst Thor struck Hymir such a blow over 
tl^^ ear that the giant tumbled head-long into the 
watet, and Thor then waded to land. ^ 
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THE DEATH OF-BALDUR. 

llALT^rPi the Good had dreams which forewarned him 
that his life was in danger, and he told the gods of 
them. The gods tof*k counsel together ^Ahat should 
he done, and it was agreed that they should conjure 
away all danger that might threaten him. Frigga 
took an oath of lire, water, iron, and all other metals, 
atones, earth, trees, sicknesses, l)casts, birds, poisons, 
and worms, that those woiihl none of tliem Iftirt 
Baldur. AVhoTi this had been done the gods used 
^o divert tliemselves, Baldur standing up in the 
asse^ibly, and all the others throwing at him, he^^ing 
at him, ami smiting him ^\llh stones, for, do all 
they woiihl, ho received no hurt, and in this S[>ort 
all enjoyed themselves. 

Loki, however, looked on with envy when lie saw 
that Baldur was not hurt.' So he assumed the 
foim of a woman, and set out to Fen&alir to Frigga. 
Frigga asked if the stranger know what the gods did 
when they met. He answered that they all shot at 
Baldur and he was not hurt. 

“No weapon, nor tree may hurt Baldur,'' answ^ers 
Frigga, “ I have taken an oath of them all not to do 
60 .'* 

“What," said the pretended woman, “haver' all 
things then sworn to spare Baldur ^ 

“There is only one little twig which grows to 
east oi Valhalla, which is called the mistletoe. Of that 
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I took no oath, for it seemed to mo too young and 
feeble to do any hurt.” 

Then the strange woman de})arted, and Loki 
having foun<l the mistletoe, cut it off, and went to 
the assembly. There he found llodui* standing apart 
by himself, for he was blind. Then said Loki to 
liim — 

“ Why do you not throw at Baldur 
Because,” said he, “I am blind and cannot see 
him, and ]>csidcs I have nothing to throw.” 

“Do as the (dhci’.<5,” said Loki, “and honour Baldur 
as ‘the rest do. I will direct your aim. Throw this 
shaft at him.” 

Hodur took the mistletoe and, Loki directing him) 
aimed at Baldur. The aim was good. The .shaft 
pierced him through, and Baldur fell dead upon the 
earth. Sui'ely never was there a greater misfortune 
either among gods or men. 

When the gods saw that Baldur was dead then 
they were silent, aghast,^ and stood motionless. They 
looked on one another, and were all agreed as to 
what ho deserved who had done the deed, but out 
of respect to the place none dared avenge Baldur’s 
death. They broke the silence at length with wailing, 
words failing them with which to express their sorrow. 
Odin, as was right, was more sorrowful than any of 
the others, for he best knew what a loss the gods 
^iSCft^sustainod. 

At lastwhen the gods had recovered themselves, 
Frigga asked — 

“Who is there among the gods who will w'n my 
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love and good-will ? That shall ho have if he will 
rido to Hel, and seek Baldiir, and offer Hela a rewSrd 
if she \\ill let Baldiir come homo to Asgard.” 

Hermod the iiimhlo, (klin’s lad, said he would 
make the jourllC3^ So he mounted Odin’s horse, 
Sleipner, and wojt his way. 

The gods took Baldur’s body down to the S(‘a-bhoro, 
whore stood Hringhorn, BaJdur’s vessel, the biggest 
in the world. Wlien ^the gods tried to launch it 
into the water, in order to make on it a funeral 
tire for Baldur, the ship ’woiil*! not stir. Then they 
despatched one to Jotiinhcini for the sorceirfss 
called ilyrrokin, wdio came riding on a w'olf 'with 
f^vistod serpents by way of reins. Odin called for 
four Jlerscrkir to hold tlio horse, but they could 
not secure it till the}' had thrown it to the ground. 
I'hcn Ilyrrokin w’cnt to tlie stem of the ship, and 
set it" afloat wdth a single touch, the vessel going so 
fast that fire sprang from the rollers, and the earth 
trembled. Then Thor w'us so ^ngry that ho took his 
hammer and wanted to cast it at the w'oman’s head, 
but the gods pleaded for her and appeased him. 
The body of Baldur ludng placed on the ship, 
Nanna, the daughter of Nep, Baldiir’s wdfe, seeing 
it, died of a broken heart, so she was borne to the * 
pile and thrown into the fire. 

Thor stood up and consecrated the pile with 
Mjolnir. A little dw^arf, called Litur, ran before-ilift^ 
feet, and Thor gave him a push, and threwi^m into 
the fire, and he was burnt. Many kinds of people 
came iio this ceremony. With Odin came Frfgga 
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and the N'alkyrjor witli Ins ravens. Frey drove in a 
cal’ tlrawn hy the ])oar, Gullinhursti or Slidrugtanni. 
H(‘imdall rode the horse Gnlltopp, and Frcyja 
drove her cats. There were also many of the forest- 
giants and mountain-giants there. On the ])ile Odin 
laiJ the gold ring called Draiipnir, giving it the 
property that every ninth night it produces eight 
rings of rrpial W(‘ight. In tlie same ])ile was also 
consumed llaldur’s hoise. 

« 

For nine niglits and days FJeniiod rode through 
deep valleys, so dark that he. could see nothing. 
Then he canic to the river Gjoll which hi‘ crossed 
by the bridge which is covcro<l with shining gold. 
The maid wlio keeps the bridge is called A’^odgudui, 
She asked Ilcrniod his name and family, and told 
him that on the former day there had ridden over 
Mie bridge five bands (»f dead men. 

“They did not make my bridge ring as you do, 
and you have not tlie hue of the dead. Why ride 
you thus on the way 1^) 11 el ? ” 

Tie said — 

“ I ride to IIcl to find Baldur Have you seen him 
on his way to that place ? 

“Baldur/’ answered she, “has passed over the 
bridge, but the way to IJel is below to the north.'' 

Hermod rode on till he came to the entrance of 
Hel, which was guarded by a grate. Ho dismounted, 
‘O’toeked to the girths of his saddle, mounted, and 
clapping' his spurs into the horse, cleared the grate 
easily. Then he rode on to the hall and, dismount- 
ing,* entered it. There he saw his brother, .Baldur, 
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seated in the first place, and there Hormod stopycd 
the night. 

In the morning ho saw Hela, and bogged her to 
let Baldur ride home with him, telling her how much 
the gods had sorrowed over his death. Hela told 
him she would test whether it were true that Baldur 
was so much loved. 

“If,” said she, “all things weep for him, then 
he shall return to the gods, ]jut if any speak against 
him or refuse to weej), then he shall remain in Hel.” 

Then Ilormod rose to go, and Baldur, leading 
liira out of the liall, gave him the ring, Draupnir, 
which he wished Odin to have as a keepsake. Nanna 
a^so sent Frigga a present, and a ring to Fulla. 

HernioJ rode back, and coming to Asgard related 
all ho had seen and hoard. Then the gods sent 
messengers over all the world seeking to get Baldur 
brought ])ack again by weeping. All wept, men and 
living things, earth, stones, trees, and metals, all 
weeping as they do when they are subjected to heat 
after frost. Then the messengers came back again, 
thinking they had done their errand well. On their 
way they came to a cave wherein sat a hag named 
Thaukt. The messengers prayed her to assist in 
weeping Baldur out of Hel. 

“I will weep dry tears,” answered she, “over 
BalduFs pyro. What gain I by the son of man, he 
he live or dead ? Let Hela hold what she hj^s.'' 

It was thought that this must have bl!en Loki, 
Laufey's son, he v/ho has ever wrought such harm 
the godl^ I 

ScttHdtHoviau. jp 
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THE EUNISHMEXT OF LOKI. 

Tin: ^oils were so Avitli Lnki that he hail to 

run away an. I hide himself in the luoiiii tains, and 
there ho Imilt a house whieh had four iloors, so that 
lie could see aiound liim on eviT}" side. Ho woiihl 
often in the <lay-timo <*lian^e liimself into a salmon 
and hide in tlie \\ liter called Fianun^i' ursfors, and he 
thou^lit over what triek the gods might devise to 
ea]>ture Ijiiii thme. One day while he sat in his 
house, he took tlax and yarn, and with it made 
meshes like ihost* of a net, a liri< luirning in front 
of him Then he became aware that the godi? were 
near al. hand, foi Odin had seen ont of lllidskjalf 
where lie was. Loki sprung uj), threw his work into 
th<j lire, ami went to the liver. WTien the gods came 
to the house, the lir.st that entered was Kvasir, wdio 
was the most ai'ute of' them all. In the hot embers 
he saw the ashes of a not, such as is used in fisliing, 
and he told the gods of it, and they made a net 
like that which l.hey saw in the ashes. When it was 
ready they went to the river and cast the not in, 
Thor holding one end and the rest of the gods the 
other, and so they drew it. Loki travelled in front of 
it an<l lay down between two stones so that the net 
c{ver him, but the gods felt that something living 
had beori**against the net. Then they cast the net a 
i^cond time, binding up in it a weight so that nothing 
could xiass ^nder it. Loki travelled befopj it till 
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he saw the sea in front of him. Then he leapt over 
the top of the net and again inatlc his way nj) the 
stream. The gods saw this, so jihey one*’! more dragged 
the stream, while Th(»r waded in the middle of it. 
So the}’ went to the sea. 

Then Loki saw in what a dangerous situation he 
was. lie must risk his life if he swam out to sea. 
Tlie only other alternative was to leap ov<‘r the not. 
That he did, jumping as qui(‘kly as he could ovxr the 
top cord. 

Thor snatched at him, and tried to hohl him, hut 
he slipped through his hand, and would hav'e escaped, 
but for his taih and this is the reason why saliiioii 
ifiav’e their tails so thin. 

Leki lieing captured, they took him to a certain 
cavern, and they took thioe locks, through each of 
which th(‘3^ bored a hole. Then they took Loki's 
sons Vali and Nari, and having changed Vali into 
a wolf, ho tore his brother Nari into pieces. Then 
the gods took his intestines and bound Loki with 
them to the three stones, and they changed the 
cord into bands of iron. Skinli then took a serpent 
and suspended it over Loki's bead so tliat the 
venom drops from it on to Iiis face. Siguna, Loki's 
wife, stands near him, and holds a dish receiving the 
venom as it falls, and when the dish is full she goes 
out and pours its contents aw ay. While she is doing 
this, however, the venom falls on Loki, am| catise^ 
him such intense pain that he writhes TOthat the 
earth is shaken as if by an earthquake. % 

Thcflre he lies till Ragnarok (the twilight of the 
gods). 



ORIGIN OF TIIS LAKE. 

A TJiDLL had onco taken up his abode near the villaji'O 
of'Knnd, in the hyh bank on whicli the church now 
stands, but when the people about there had become 
pious, and went constantly to church, the troll wak 
dreadfully annoyed by their almost incessant ripging 
of bells in the steeple of the church. He was at last 
obliged, ill conseipience of it, to take his dcjiarture, 
for nothing has more contiibuted to the emigration 
of the troll-folk out of the country, than the increas- 
ing piety of tlic peojih , knd their taking to bell-ring- 
ing. The troll of Kun d accordingly (quitted the country, 
and went over to Fuiien, where he lived for some 
time in peace and quiet. Now it chanced that a 
man who had lately settled in the town of Kund, 
coming to Funen on business, met this same troll 
on the road. 

“ Where do you live ? ” asked the troll. 

^ Now there was nothing whatever about the troll 
unlike a^lkan, so he answered him, as was the truth — 
I am from the town of Kund.” 

“Sol” said^the troll, “I don’t know you the^ And 
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yet I think I know every man in Kund. Willson, 
however,” said he, “ l)o so kind as to take a letter for 
me back with you to Kund T” 

The man, of course, said he had no objection. 

The troll put a letter into his pocket and charge<l 
him strictly not to take it out until ho came to Kund 
church. Then ho was to throw it over the churcliyard 
wall, and the person for whom it was intended would 
get it. 

Tlie troll then went away in great haste, and with 
him the letter went entircl}*- out of the jnan s miyd. 
But when he was come back to Zealaml lie sat down 
Jiy the meadow where Tiis lake now is, and suddenly 
recollected the troll's letter. He felt a great desire 
to look at it at least, so he took it out of his pocket 
and sat a while with it in his hands, when suddenly 
there began to dribble a little water out of the seal. 
The letter now unfolded itself and the water came 
out faster and faster, and it was witli the utmost 
difficulty the poor man was aide to save his life, for 
the malicious troll had enclosed a whole lake in the 
letter. 

The troll, it is plain, had thought to avenge himself 
on Kund church by destroying it in this manner, but 
God ordered it so that the lake chanced to run out 
in the great meadow whore it now stands. 



THERE ARE SUCH WOMEN. 

Thkre was once upon a time a iiiiui and his wife, 
and they wanted to sow theii fiehls, but they had 
neither seed nor money to buy it with. However^ 
they had one cow, and so they <lecided that the man 
should (hive it to the town and sell it, so thatHhey 
niii;ht buy sc<‘d uith tlie money. When the time 
came, however, the woman uas afraid to let her 
husband take the cow, fearing he would spend the 
money in <lrink. So .nIic set oil herself with the cow, 
and tO('k a hen witli her also. 

When she uas near the town she met a butcher, 
who said — 

“ Do you w'ant to sell the cow, mother ? 

“ Ves,” answered she, “ 1 do 
How much do you want for it ? ” 

“J want a mark for the cow% and you shall have 
the hen for sixt}" marks.” 

^ “WcUL” said he, “I have no need of the hen. 
Yon can^t rid of that when you come to the town, 
but I will give you a mark for the cow.” 

Sf^e sold J|im the cow and got the inarK for it, 
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but wlicn she came to the town &he could find no om* 
’vvho woubl give her sixty marks for a tough leainieii. 
So she went })a(*k to ibe butcher and said — 

“I cannot got this lien olf, master, so j’oii had better 
take it also wiili the cow.” 

“ We will see about it,” sai<l the Initcher. So he 
gave her something to eat, and gave her so much 
brandy lliat she became tipsy and lost her senses, 
and hdl asleep 

When he saw that, the liutcher dip])ed her in a 
barrel of tar, and then laid her on a liea]) of feathers. 

WJicn slie anokc she found herself Teathered*all 
over, and wondered at heivelf. 

• “Is it me or some i»ne else said she. “No, it 
caiu\ot be me. It must be a .'•trango binl. How shall 
1 find out whether it is me or not t Oh, 1 know. 
\Vhcii I get home, if the ealves li( k me, and the dog 
<loes not bark at me, then it is me myself.” 

The <log had no sooner ^eon her tliaii he began to 
l>ark, as if there Avero thi^'ACE and robliers in tlie yard. 

“NoAr,’* said she, “ T see it is not me ” 

She AA^eiit to the cow-house but the calves aa^ouM 
not lick her, for tlicy smelt the strong tar. 

“No,” said she, “1 see it cannot he me. It must 
ho some strange bird.” 

So she crept up to tlie top of the l)arii, ami began 
to fla]) her arms as if they hart lieeii Avings, and 
tried to flj". Her husliand saAv her, so he came ou^ 
AAuth his gun and took aim. /^* 

“Don’t shoot, don’t shoot/' called his AAufe. “It 
is nicjii'^ f • 
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“Is it youV’ said the man. “Then don’t stand 
theVe like a goat. Come down and tell mo what 
account you can give of yourself.” 

She crept down again ; but she liad not a shilling, 
for she had lost the mark the butcher had given her 
while she was drunk. 

When the man hear<l that he was very angry, and 
declared ho would leave her, and never come back 
again until he had found three women as big fools 
as his wife. 

So he set off, and when he had gone a little way 
hef saw a woman who ran in and out of a newly 
built wood hut with an empty sieve. Every time 
she ran in she threw her apron over the sieve, as il 
she had sometlLing in it. m 

“ Why do you do that, mother ? asked ho. 

‘ Why, I am only carrying in a little sun ” said 
she, “ but 1 don’t understand how it is, when I am 
outside I get the sunshine in the sieve, Init when 1 
get in I have somohcv/Iost it. When I was in my 
old hut I had plenty of sunshine, though Inevercarried 
it in I wish I knew some one who would give me 
sunshine. I would give him three hundred dollai*s.” 

“ Have you an axe ? ” asked the man. “ If so I 
will get you sunshine.” 

She gave him an axe and he cut some windows 
in the hut, for the carpenter had forgotten them. 
/Then the sun shone in, and the woman gave him 
three hu3H(;ed dollars. 

“That’s one,” said the man, and he set out once 
tnorcf. / 
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Some time after he came to a house in which he 
heard a terrible noise and bellowing. He wen? in 
and saw a woman who was beating her husband across 
the head with a stick with all her might. Over the 
man’s head there was a shirt in which there was no 
hole for his head to go through. 

“Mother,” said be, “will you kill your husband V' 
“No,” said she, “I only want a hole for his head 
in the shirt.” 

The man called out and, struggling, cried — 

“ Heaven preserve and comfort all such as have new 
shirts ! If any one would only teach my wife soihc 
new way to make a head-hole in them I would 
gladly give him three hundred dollars.” 

“^lat shall soon be done. Give mo a pair of 
scissors,” said the other. 

The woman gave him the scissors, and he cut ii 
hole in the shirt f<jr the man’s head to go through, 
and took the throe hundred dollars. 

“ That is number two,” saiu he to himself. 

After some time he came to a farm-house, where 
he thought he would rest a while. When he went 
in the woman said-— 

“ Where do you come from, father ? ” 

“ I am from Ringerige (Paradise),” said lie. 

“Ah! dear, dear! Arc you from Himmerige 
(Heaven)?” said she. “Then you will know my 
second husband, Peter ; hai)py may he be ! ” i 

The woman had had three husbands. /'The first 
and third had been bad and had used her ill, but the 
second^l^^d used her well, so she counte/ him as ifafe. 
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“Yes,'* Baid the man, “I know him well.” 

^ How does ho get on tlierc ? ” asked the woman. 

“ Only preltj’ well,” said the man. “ He goes about 
begging from one house to another, and has but little 
food, or clothes on his back. As to money he has 
nothing.” 

Heaven have mercy on him ’ '' cried the woman. 

Ho ought not to go about in such a miserable state 
when he left so mucdi behind. ^Fhoro is a cupboard 
full of clothes which belonged to him, and there is 
a big box full of money, too. If you vill take the 
tilings with ytui, you can have a liorse and cart to 
carry them. He can keej) the horse, ami he can 
sit in the cart as he goes from liouse to house, fcJr 
so he ought to go ' „ 

The man fiom liingcrige got a whole cart-load of 
clothes and a Imx full ol bright silver money, with 
meat and drink, as much as he \vanicd. When he had 
got all ho wdshed, ho got into tlie cait, and once more 
s<5t out 

“That is Llie thud,” said he to himsrlf. 

No^v the woman s third husband \vas ])loughing in 
a field, and wlien he sa^v a man he did not know come 
out of his yard with his horse and cart, he went home 
and asked his wife, who it was that was going off 
w ith the black horse. 

“Oh,” said the Woman, “ that is a man from Him- 
-merigo (Heaven). He told mo tliat things went so 
miseraCl^wdth my second Peter, my poor husband, 
that he had to go begging from house to house and 
had*no mon(!^^ or clothes. I have therefore gent him 
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tlie old clothes he left behind, and the old money 
box with the money in it 

The man saw how matters" were, so he saddled a 
horse and w(»nt out of the yard at full speed. It was 
not long before he came up to the man who sat and 
drove the cart. AVhen the other saw him he drove 
the horse and cart into a wood, pulle<l a handful of 
hair out of the horsc^s tail, and ran up a little hill, 
where he tied the hair fast to a birch-tree. Then he 
lay down under the tree and began to look and stare 
at the sky. 

“ Well, well, ' said he, as if talking to himself, whPii 
I'eter the third came near. “ Well ’ never before have 
f seen anything to mutch it ' 

Filter stood still for a time and looked at him, and 
wondered what was come to him. At last he suid - 

“ Why do you lie tliero and stare so 1 

“I never saw anything like it,” said the other. A 
man has gone up to hea\en on a black horse. Here 
in the birch-tree is some of tne hor>e’s tail hanging, 
and there in the sky you may see the bla(‘k horse.” 

Peter stared first at tlie man and then at the ski , 
and said — 

“For my part, Isce nothing but some hair out of 
a horse’s tail in the birch-tree.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “you cannot see it where 
you stand, l)ut come here and lie dbwn, and look uj), 
and take care not to take your eyes off the sky.” 

Peter the third lay down and stared ujjrat the sky 
till the tears ran from his eyes. The man from Rin- 
gerig^^ook his horse, mounted it, and /alloped away 
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with it and the horse and cart. When he hoard the 
noise on the road, Peter the third sprang up, but 
when he found the man had gone off with his horse 
he was so astonished that he did not think of going 
after him till it was too late. 

He was very down-faced when he went home to 
his wife, and when she asked him what he had done 
with the horse, ho said — 

“ I gave it to Peter the second, for I didn^t think 
it was right he should sit in a cart and jolt about 
from house to house in Himmcrige. Now then he 
cdn sell the cart, and buy himself a coacli, and drive 
about.” 

“ Heaven bless you for that,” said the woman. “ I 
never thought you were so kind-hearted a ma’*.” 

When the Kingerigo man reached home with his 
six hundred dollars, his cart-load of clothes, and the 
money, he saw that all his fields were ploughed and 
sown. The first question he put to his wife was how 
she had got the setMl. 

“ Well,” said she, ‘‘1 always hoard that what a man 
sowed he reaped, so I sowed the salt the North-people 
left here, and if we only have rain I don’t doubt but 
that it will come up nicely.” 

“ You are silly,” said the man, “ and silly you must 
remain, but that does not much matter, for the others 
are as silly as yorfrself,” 



TALES OF THE NISSES- 

The Nis is the same being that is called Kobold in 
Germany, and Brownie in Scotland. He is in Dunmaifk 
and Norway also called Nisst* god Dreng (Nisse good 
l»d), and in Sweden, Tomtegubbe (the old man of 
the hgusc). 

Ho is of the dwarf family, and resembles thorn in 
appearance, and, like them, has the command of 
money, and the same dislike to noise and tumult. 

His usual dress is grey, with a pointed red cap, 
but on Michaelmas-day he wears a round hat like 
those of the peasants. 

No farm-house goes on well without there is a 
Nis in it, and well is it for the maids and the men 
when they are in favour with him. They may go to 
their beds and give themselves no trouble about their 
work, and yet in the morning the maids will find 
the kitchen swept up, and water brought in ; and the 
men will find the horses in the stable well cleaned and 
carried, and perhaps a supply of corn cribbed for them 
from the neighbours’ barns. 

These was a Nis in a house in Jutlan/ He e\i8ry 
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evening got his groutc at the regular time, and he, 
in ff^turn, nsc<l to help both the men and the maids, 
and looked to the interest of the master of the house 
in every respect. 

Tliere came one time a mischievous boy to live at 
.service in this house, and his great delight was, 
whencvei’ he got an opportunity, to give the Nis 
all the anno^'ance in liis power. 

Late one evening, when everything was (|uiet in 
tlio house, the Nis took his little wooden dish, and 
was just going to eat liis supper, when he perceived 
tkiit the boy had put the butter at the bottom and 
ha<l concealed it, in hopes that he might eat the 
grouto first, and then find the butter when all the 
groutc was gone. lie accordingly set about thinking 
how he might rei)ay the boy in kind. After pondering 
a little he went u}> into the loft where a man and 
the boy were lying asleep in the .same bed. The Nis 
wJiiskcd off the bed clothes, and when he saw the 
little boy by tin* tall he said — 

“ Short and long don’t match,” and with this word 
he took the boy by the legs and dragged him down 
to the man's feet. lie then went uj) to the head of 
the bed, and — 

“ Short and long don’t match,'' said he again, and 
then he dragged the boy uj) to the man's head. Do 
what he would he could not succeed in making the 
boy as long as the man, but persisted in dragging him 
up and dqwn in the bed, and continued at this work 
the whole\ight long till it was broad daylight. 

By this he was well tired, so he cvjpt up 
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oil the window stool, and sat with liis legs dangling 
down into the' yard. The house-dog — for all uogs 
have a great enmity to the Nis — as soon as he saw 
liim l)cgan to bark at him, whicli afforded him much 
amusement, Jis the dog could not get up to him. So 
he put down first one leg and then the otlier, and 
teased the dog, saying- - 

“Look at my little leg. Look at ni} little leg 
In the nicanlime the boy had awukc, and had stolen 
up behind him, and, wdiile the Nis ’was least think- 
ing of it, and anus going on with his, “Look at my 
little leg,” the bo\ tumbled him down into the ja^d 
to the dog, crying out at the saim^ time - 
• “Look at the whole of him now ’ ” 

# 

Theue livtMl a man in Thyisting, in »Iutland, who 
ha<l a Kis in his barn. This Nis usetl to attend to his 
cattle, and at night he w’ould steal fodder for them 
from the neighbours, so that this farmer had the best 
fed and most thriving cattle ii**tho country. 

One time the boy wxnt along with the Nis to 
Fugleriis to steal corn. The Nis toi^k as much as he 
thought he could well carry, but the boy was more 
covetous, and said — 

“Oh! take more. Sure, we can rest now and then !” 

“ liest 1 ” said the Nis. “ Eest ! and wdiat is rest ? ” 

“ Do what I tell you,” replied the boy. “ Take 
more, and we shall find rest when w’o get out of this.” ^ 
The Nis took more, and they went amiy with it, 
but when they came to the lands of TOTrsting, the 
Nis gtffew tired, and then the boy said him — • 
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‘‘ Here now is rest ' ” and they both sat down on 
the side of a little hill. 

“If I had known,” said the Nis, as they sat. “If 
I had known that rest was so good, I M have carried 
oflf all that was in the barn ” 

It happened, some time after, that the boy an<l the 
Nis were no longer friends, and as the Nis was sitting 
one day in the granary-window with his l(*gs hanging 
ont into the yard, the boy ran at him and tumbled 
him back into the granary. The Nis was revenged 
on him that very night, for when the l)oy was gone 
to bed he stole down to where he was lying and 
carried him as he was into the yard. Then he laid two 
pieces of Avood across the well and put him lying on 
them, expecting that Avhen he awoke ho AvouW-^fall, 
from the? flight, into the well and be drowned. He 
was, however, disappointed, for the boy came off 
Avithout injury. 


There Avas a man avIio lived in the town of Tirup 
who had a very handsome Avhite mare. This mare 
had for many years belonged to the same family, and 
there was a Nis attached to her who brought luck 
to the place. 

This Nis was so fond of the mare that he could 
hardly endure to ' let them put her to any kind of 
f work, and he used to come himself every night and 
feed her ef the best; and as for this purpose he 
usually brought a superfluity of com, both thrashed 
and* in the ttraw, from the neighbours’ b^rtis, all 
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the rest of the cattle enjoj^ed the advantage, ^and 
they were all kei)t in exceedingly good condition. 

It liapj)ened at last that tha farm-house passed into 
the hands of a new owner, who refused to put any 
faith in what they told him about the mare, so the 
luck speedily left the place, an<l went aftei' the mare 
to a pf)or neighbour who had bought her. Within 
five days after his purchase, the jioor farmer })egan 
to find his circimibtanccs gradually improving, while 
the income of the other, da}’^ after day, fell awa}" and 
diminished at such a rate that he was hard set to 
make both ends meet. 

If now the man who ha<l got the mare had only 
Known how to 1)0 quiet and enjoy the good times 
that were come upon him, he and his children and 
Ins children’s children after him would have been in 
flourishing circumstances till this very day. But 
when he saw the quantity of corn that came every 
night to his barn, he could not resist his desire to 
get a sight of the Nis. So ho concealed himself one 
evening at nightfall in tlie stable, and as soon as it 
was midnight ho saw how the Nis came from his 
neighbour’s barn and brought a sack full of corn with 
him. It was now unavoidable that the Nis should 
get a sight of the man who was watching, so he, with 
evident marks of grief, gave the mare her food for 
the last time, cleaned and drossetl her to the best 
of his ability, and when he had done, turned round 
to where the man was lying, and bid him ^rewell. 

From that day forward the circumstyjces of both 
the nligtibours were on an equality, /or each *qow 
kept his own. 

SttiHdtnavtaH 


G 



THE DWARFS’ RAHQrET 

Tjikre lived in Nnnviiy, not fur from the citj^ of 
Drontheim, a [wworful man who was hlcsscd with 
all the goods of fortune. A part of the surrounding 
country was his property, numerous herds fed on 
his pastures, and a great retinue and a crowd c»f 
servants adorned his mansion. ITc had an** only 
daughter, called Aslog, the fame of whose heauty 
spread far and wide. The greatest men of the country 
sought her, hut all were alike unsuccessful in their suit, 
and ho who had come full of confidence and joy, rod(‘ 
away home silent and melancholy. Her father, who 
thought his daughter delayed her choice only to 
select, forbore to interfere, and exulted in her pru- 
dence, but when at length the richest and noblest 
tried their fortune with as little success ns the rest, he 
grew angry and called his daughter, and said to her — 
“Hitherto I Ijave left you to your free choice, 
but since 1 see that you reject all without any dis- 
tinction, and the very best of your suitors seems 
not good Vnoi^h for you, I will keep measures no 
longer witOLyou. What ! shall my Ikmily ^become 
extinct, and my inheritance pass away into the hands 
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of strangers ? I will lireak }’our stubborn spirit. I 
give you now till the festival of tlio great winter- 
night. Make your clioice 1»y that time, or prepare 
to accept him wliom 1 shall fix on.'’ 

Aslog loved a youth named Orm, handsome as 
lie was brave and noble. She loved him with her 
whole soul, and she, wouhl soonei* die than bestow 
her hand on another. Lut firm was iioor, and poverty 
compelled him to serve in the mansion of her father. 
Aslog’s partiality for him was kept a secret, for her 
father’s pride of iiower and wealth was such that 
he would never Inive given his consent to a union 
^yith so humble a man. 

When Aslog saw tin* daikiiess of his countenance, 
and Ileard his angry words, she turned pale as death, 
for she know his temper, an<l doubted not that he 
would put his threats into execution. Without utter- 
ing a wonl in reply, she retired to her chamber, and 
thought deeply but in vain ^ow to avert the dark 
storm that hung over her. I'hc great festival 
approached nearer and nearer, and her anguish in- 
creased every day. 

At last the lovers resolved on iliglit. 

‘‘I know,” said Orm, ‘‘a secure place where we 
may remain undiscovered until we find an opportunity 
of quitting the country.” 

At night, when all were asleoj), f)rm led the trem- 
bling Aslog over the snow and ice-fields away to the 
mountains. The moon and the stars, sp^kling still 
brighter in the cold winter's night, lig^d thenj on 
their wa#:. They had under their arms few articles 
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of dress and some skins of animals, which were all they 
could caiTy. They ascended the mountains the whole 
night long till they reached a lonely spot enclosed with 
lofty rocks. Here Orm conducted the weary Aslog into 
a cave, the low and narrow entrance to which was 
hardly perceptible, but it soon enlarged to a great 
hall, reaching deep into the mountain. Ho kindled 
a fire, and they now, rt‘])osiug on their skins, sat in 
the deepest solitude far away from all the woild. 

Orm was the first who liad discovered this cave, 
which is shown to this very day, and as no one knew 
anything of it, they were safe from the pursuit of 
Aslog’s father They passed the whole winter in 
this retirement. Orm used to go a-hunting, anH 
Aslog stayed at home in the cave, minded tht fire, 
and prepared the necessary food. Frequently did 
she mount the points of the rocks, but her eyes 
wandered as far as they could roach only over glit- 
tering snow-fields. 

The spring now came on : the woods were green, 
the meadows put on their various colours, and Aslog 
could but rarely, and with circumspection, venture 
to leave the cave. One evening Orm came in with 
the intelligence that ho had recognised her father’s 
servants in the distance, and that he could hardly 
have been unobserved by them whose eyes were 
as good as his own. 

“They will surround this place,” continued he, 
“and nev^ rest till they have found us. We must 
quit our r^eat then without a minute’s delay.” 

They accolrdingly descended on the oth^^side of 
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the moimtain, and reached the strand, where they 
fortuftately found a boat. Orm shoved olf, and the 
boat drove into the open sea. They had escaj^ed 
their pursuers, but they were now exposed to dangers 
of another kind. Whither should they turn them- 
selves 1 They could not venture to land, for Aslog’s 
father was lord of the whole coast, and tluy would 
infallibly fall into his hands. Nothing then remained 
for them but to commit their bark to the wind 
and waves. They drove along the entire night. 
At break of day the coast had disappeared, and 
they saw nothing but the .sk\" above, the sea bencafii, 
and the waves that rose and fell. They had not 
brought one morsel of food with them, and tliirst 
andjiunger began now to torment them. Throe 
days did they toss about in this state of misery, 
and Aslog, faint and exhausted, saw nothing but 
certain death before her. 

At length, on the evening of the third day, they 
discovered an island of toleralilc magnitude, and sur- 
rounded by a number of smaller ones. Orm immo<li- 
ately steered for it, but just as he came near to it 
'there suddenly arose a violent wind, and the sea 
rolled higher and higher against him. Ho turned 
about with a view of approaching it on another side, 
but with no better success. His vessel, as often as 
he approached the island, was drtven back as if by 
an invisible power. 

“ Lord God ! ” cried he, and blessed Jurasclf and 
looked on poor Aslog, who seemed ^ be d3dng 
of welkj)ess before his eyes. 
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Scarcely had the exclamation passed his lips when 
the storm ceased, the waves subsided, and the Vessel 
came to the shore without encountering any hin- 
drance. Orm jumped out on tl)C }>each. Some mussels 
that he found upon the strand strengthened and 
revived the exhausted Aslog so that she was soon able 
to leave the boat. 

The island was overgrown with low dwarl* shrubs, 
and seemed to be uninhabited ; but when they had 
got about the middle of it, they discovered a house 
‘ reaching but a little above the groutul, and appearing 
to be half uinler the surface of the earth. In the 
hope of meeting Imnian beings ainl assistance, the 
wanderers approached it. They listened if the^ 
could hoar any noise, but the most perfect silence 
reigned there. Orm at length opened the door, and 
with his comi)anion walked in ; but ivhat was their 
surprise to find everything regulated and arranged 
as if for inhabitants, yet not a single living creature 
visible. The fire was Ininiing on the hearth in th(‘ 
raid<lle of the room, and a kettle with fish hung on 
it, apparently only waiting for some one to take it 
off and cat. The beds weic ma«le and rea<ly to 
receive their weary tenants. Orm and Aslog stood 
for some time dubious, and looked on with a 
certain degree of awe, but at last, overcome with 
hunger, they tool^ up the food and ate. When they 
lia<l satisfied their appetites, and still in the last 
beams of ^he setting sun, which now streamed 
over the island far and wide, discovered no human 
being, they ^ve way to weariness, and 1^1* them- 
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selves in the beds to which thcj had been so long 
strangers. 

They had expected to be -awakened in the night 
by the owners of the house on their return home, 
but their expectation was not fulfilled. Tliey slept 
undisturbed till the morning sun shone in upon them. 
No one ajipearcd on any of the following days, 
and it seemed as if some invisible power had made 
ready the house for their reception. They spent the 
whole summer in perfect happiness. They wore, to 
be sure, solitary, yet they did not miss mankind. 
The wild liirds’ eggs and the fish tliey caught yielded 
them provisions in abundance. 

• When autumn came, Aslog presented Orm witli 
a soi^ In the mi<lst of their joy at his appearance 
they were surprised by a wonderful aiiparition. 
The door oiiened on a sudden, and an old woman 
stepped in. She had on her a handsome blue dress. 
There was something proml, but. at the same time, 
strange and surprising in her 'h].pearancc. 

“Do not bo afraid,” sai<l she, “at my unexpected 
appearance. I am the owner of thi.s house, and I 
thank you for the clean and neat state in which you 
have kept it, and for the good odUt in which I 
find everything with you. 1 woiilil willingly have 
come sooner, but I had no iiower to do so, till this 
little heathen (pointing to the neW-born babe) was 
come to the light. No^v 1 have free access. Only, 
fetch no priest from the mainland to christen it, 
or I must depart again. If you will in^is matter 
comply^vdth my wishes, you may not only continue 
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to live here, but all the good that ever you can wish 
for I will cause you. Whatever you take iil* hand 
shall prosper. Good luck shall follow you wherever 
you go ; but break this condition, and depend upon 
it that misfortune after misfortune will come on you, 
and even on this child will I avenge myself. If you 
want anything, or arc in danger, you have only to 
pronounce my name three times, and I will appear 
and lend you assistance. I am of the race of the old 
giants, and my name is Guru. But beware of utter- 
ing in my picsence the name of him whom no giant 
rrfay hear of, and never venture to make the sign 
of the cross, or to cut it on beam or on board of 
the house. You may dwell in this house the wholi 
year long, only be so good as to give it uj) ^ mo 
on Yule evening, Avhen the sun is at the lowest, as 
then we celebrate our great festival, and then only 
are we permitted to bo merry. At least, if you should 
not bo willing to go out of the house, keep your- 
.selves up in the loft ils quiet as possn)le the whole 
day long, and, as you value your lives, do not look 
down into the room until midnight is past. After 
that you may take possession of everything again.” 

When the old woman had thus spoken she vanished, 
and Aslog and Orm, noAv at ease respecting their 
situation, lived, without any disturbance, content 
and happy. OrAi never made a cast of his net 
without getting a plentiful draught. He never shot 
an arrow from his bow that missed its aim. In 
short, whoever they took in hand, were it ever so 
trifling, evidently prospered. ^ * 
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When Christmas came, they cleaned up the house 
in thfi best manner, set everything in order, kindled 
a fire on the hearth, and, as tiie twilight approached, 
they went up to the loft, where they remained quiet 
and still. At length it grew dark. They thought 
they heard a sound of Hying and labouring in the 
air, such as the swans make in the winter-time. 
There was a hole in the roof over the fire-place 
which might be ojiencd or shut either to let in the 
light from above or to afford a free passage for the 
smoke. Orm lifted up tlie lid, which was covered 
with a skin, and put out his head, but what a won- 
derful sight then jn esented itself to his eyes ! Tin* 
•little islands around were all lit up with countless 
blu% lights, which moved about without ceasing, 
jumped up and dowm, then skipped down to the 
shore, assembled together, and now came nearer 
and nearer to tlic largo island whore Orm and Aslog 
lived. At last they reached it and arranged them- 
selves in a circle around a lirge stone not far from 
the shore, and which Orm well knew. What was 
his surprise when he saw that tlio stone had now 
completely assumed the form of a man, though 
of a monstrous and gigantic one ! He could clearly 
perceive that the litthi blue lights were borne by 
dwarfs, whoso pale clay-coloured faces, with their 
huge noses and red eyes, disfigured, too„ by birds* 
bills and owls* eyes, were supported by misshapen 
bodies. They tottered and wobbled about here and 
there, so that they seemed to be, at tj^ffe same time, 
merry j,nd in pain. Suddenly the circle opened, 
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the little ones retired on each side, and Onm, 
who was now much enlarged and of as imiliense 
a size as the stone, advanced with gigantic steps. 
She throw both her arms about the stone image, 
whi^‘h immediately began to receive life and motion. 
As soon as the first sign of niotion showed itself 
the little ones liogan, with wonderful capers and 
grimaces, a song, or, to s])cak more properly, 
a howl, with which the whole island resounded 
and seemed to tremble. Orm, cpiito terrified, drew 
in his head, and he and Aslog remained in tin* 
dark, so still that they h.ir<lly ventured to draw 
their lireatli. 

The procession moved on triwards the house, as*^ 
might bo clearly perceived b}" the nearer apj)r%ftch 
of the shouting ami crying. Tliey were now all 
come in, and, light and active, the dwarfs jumped 
about on the benches, and lieavy and loud 
sounded, at interval, the steps of tin*, giants. Orm 
and his wife lioard t.hhm covering the table, and 
the clattering of tin' plates, and the shouts of joy 
with which they celebrated their bamiuct. When it 
was over, and it drew near to midnight, they began 
to dance to that ravisliing fairy air which charms 
the min<l into such sweet confusion, and which 
some have heard in the rocky glens, and learned by 
listening to the und*i*rground musicians. As soon as 
Aslog caught the sound of the air she felt an irre- 
^sistible longing to see the dance, nor was Orm able 
to keep her h|ck. 

“ Let me look,*' said she, “ or my heart willj3ftrst.” 
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She took her child and placed herself at the 
cxtrenJe end of the loft whence, without being 
observed, she could see all that passed. Long did 
she gaze, without taking off her eyes for an instant, 
on the dance, on the bold and wonderful springs of 
the little creatures who seemed to lioat in the air 
. and not so much as to touch the ground, wdiile the 
ravishing melody of the elves tilled hen* whole soul 
' The child, meanwhile, which lay in her arms, grow 
sleepy and drew its breath heavily, and without ever 
thinking of the promise she had given to the old 
wmnan, she made, as is usual, the sign of the cro«s 
over the mouth of the child, and sai<l — 

• “Christ bless you, my babe i ’’ 

instant she liad spoken the word tliere was 
raised a horrible, piercing cry, The spirits tumbled 
head over heels out at the door, Avith tei i ilde crushing 
and croAvding, their lights Avent out, and in a feAV 
minutes the Avholc house Avas clear of them and left 
desolate. Orm and Aslog, fi1ghtene<l to death, hid 
themselves in the most retirc«l nook in the house. 
They did not venture tf) stir till ilaybrcak, and not 
till the sun shone through the hole in the roof doAvn 
on the fire-place did they feel courage enough to 
descend from the loft. 

The table remained still covered as the underground 
people had left it. All their vcsaids, which Avere of 
silver, and manufactured in the most beautiful man- 
ner, were upon it. In the middle of the room there 
stood upon the ground a huge copper kj/^tle half -full 
of sw9e^mead, and, by the side of it, a drinking- 
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hom of pure gold. In the corner lay against the 
wall a stringed instrument not unlike a duhimer, 
which, as people believe, the giantesses used to play 
on. They gazed on what was before them full of 
admiration, but without venturing to lay their hands 
on anything ; but great and fearful was their amaze- 
ment when, on turning about, they saw sitting at 
the table an immense figure, which Orm instantly 
recognised as the giant whom Guru Iiad animated 
by her embrace. Tie was now a cold and hanl 
stone. While they were standing gazing on it, Guru 
horsell entered the room in her giant form. She 
wept so bitterly that the tears trickled down on the 
ground. It was long ere her sobbing permitted hci 
to utter a single word. At length she spoke— ^ 

“Great affliction have you brought on mo, and 
henceforth must I weep while I live. I know you 
have not done this with evil intentions, and therefore 
I forgive you, tliough it were a trifle for mo to 
crush the whole house liki'. an egg-shell over your 
heads. 

“Alas!^’ cried she, “my husband, whom I love 
more than myself, there he sits i)etriried for ever. 
Never again will ho open his eyes > Three hundred 
years lived I with my father on the island of Kunnan, 
happy in the innocence of youth, as the fairest among 
the giant maidens.#^ Mighty heroes sued for my hand. 
The sea around that island is still filled with the 
rocky fragments which they hurled against each 
other in thdl^ combats. Andfind won the victory, and 
I plighted myself to him ; but ere I was married came 
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the detestable Odin into the country, who overcame 
my f&thcr, and drove us all from the island. My 
father and sisters fled to thB mountains, a^jid since 
that time my eyes have l3ehold them no more. 
Andfind and I saved ourselves on this island, whore 
we for a long time lived in peace and (juiet, and 
thought it would never be intcirupted. Destiny, 
which no one escapes, had determined it otherwise. 
Oluf came from Britain. They called him the Holy, 
and Andfind instantly found that his voyage would 
be inauspicious to the giants. When he heard how 
Olufs ship rushed through the waves, ho wont do^n 
to the strand and blew the sea against him with 
%11 his strength. The waves swelled up like moun- 
tain#^ but Oluf was still more mighty than he. 
His ship flew unchecked thioiigh the billows like 
an arrow from a bow. He steered direct for our 
island. When the ship was so near that Andfind 
thought ho could reach it with his han<ls, he grasped 
at the fore-part with his right liand, and was about to 
drag it down to the bottom, as he had often done 
with other ships. Then Oluf, the terrible Oluf, stopped 
forward, and, crossing his hands over each other, he 
cried with a loud voice — 

“ ‘ Stand there as a stone till the last day I ’ and 
in the eame instant my unhappy husband became 
a mass of rock. The ship went on unimpeded, 
and ran direct against the mountain, which it cut ^ 
through, separating from it theiittle island which lies 
yonder. ^ 

since my happiness has been annihilatedi 
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and lonely and melanchol}^ have 1 passo«l my life. 
On Yule eve alone can pt^trified giants receivfi back 
their life, for the space of seven hours, if one of 
theii* race embraces them, and is, at the same time, 
willing to sacrifice a liundrcd years of his own 
life. Sehloni does a giant du that. I loved my 
husband tt^o well not to bring hiin back cheerfully 
to life, every time that 1 could do it, even at the 
highest price, and never would 1 reckon hoiv often 
I had done it tliat I might not know when the 
time came wlien I myself should share his fate, 
and, at the moment I thrcAV my arms around him, be- 
come the same as ho. Alas * now even this comfort is 
taken from mo. I can never more by any embraefe 
awake him, since h<-‘ has heard the name wl»ch I 
dare not utter, and never again ivill ho see the light 
till the dawn of the last day sliall bring it. 

“ Now 1 go hence * You will never again behohl 
me ! All that is Ioto in the house 1 give you ! 
lly dulcimor alone wifl I keep. Let no one venture 
to fix his habitation on the little islands which lie 
around here. There dwell the little underground ones 
whom you sa^v at the festival, and I will protect 
them as long as I live.” 

With these words Guru vanished. The next 
spring Orm took the golden horn and the silver 
ware to Drontheifn where no one knew him. The 
value of the things was so great that ho was able 
to purchase everything a wealthy man desires. Ho 
loaded his s^ip with his purchases, and returned to 
the Island, where he spent many years in unalloyed 
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happiness, and Aslog’s father was soon reconciled to 
his wAltliy son-in-law. 

The stone image* remained* silting in the house. 
No human ])Ower was able to move it. So bard 
was the stone tlut hammer and nxe Hew in pieces 
w'itliout making the slightest impre.*'sion upon it. 
The giant sat tlio e till a hoi)" man came to the 
island, who, with one single word, removed him back 
to his former station, where ho stamls to thi.s houi. 
The copper kettle, w’hich the imdergronnd j)eople 
loft behind them, was preserved as a memorial nj»- 
on the island, which beai.-^ the name of House Islaiol 
tothopioscnt da). 



THE ICELANDIC SOEOERE.^SES 

“Tell mo,” said Katla, a handsomo and lively 
widow, to Gnnlaiigar, an ac com j dished and gallant 
young warrior, “tell me why thou gocst so oft to 
Mahfahlida ? Is it to caress an old woman'? ” 

“Thine own ago, Katla,” answered the youtji in- 
considerately, “might prevent thy making that 
of Gcirrida a subject of reproach.” 

“I little deemed,” replied the offended matron, 
“that we were on an equality in that particular 
— but thou, who supp^jscst that Geirrida is the sole 
source of knowledge, mayst find that there are 
others who equal her in science.” 

It happened in the course of the folloMung winter 
that Gunlaugar, in company with Oddo, the son of 
Katla, had renewed one of those visits to Geirrida 
with which Katla had upbraided him. 

“Thou shalt not depart to-night,” said the sage 
matron ; “ evil spirits are abroad, and thy bad destiny 
predominates.” 

“We are two in company,” answered Gunlaugar, 

^'axvl have therefore nothing to fear.” ^ 

112 * 
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“Oddo,” replied Geirrida, “will be of no aid to 
thee j ttut go, since thou wilt go, and pay the penalty 
of thy own rashness.” 

In their way they visited the rival matron, and 
Gunlaiigar was invited to remain in her house that 
night. This he declined, and, passing forward alone, 
^was next morning found lying before the gate of 
his father Thorbiorn, severely wounded and deprived 
'of his judgment. Various causes w’^cro assigned for 
this disaster; but Oddo, asserting that they had 
parted in anger that evening from Geirrida, insisted 
that his companion must have sustained the injur^ 
through her sorcer3^ Geirrida was accordingly 
cfbod to the popular assembly and accused of witch- 
craft^ But twelve witnesses, or compurgators, having 
asserted upon their oath the innocence of the accused 
party, Geirrida was honourably freed from the accusa- 
tion brought against hor. Her acquittal did not 
terminate the rivalry between the two sorceresses, 
for, Geirrida belonging to thfi family of Kiliakan, 
and Katla to that of the pontiff Snorro, the nnimosit} 
which still subsisted between these septs became 
awakened by the quarrel. 

It chanced that Thorbiorn, called Digri (or the 
corpulent), one of the family of Snorro, had some 
'horses which fed in the mountain pastures, near 
to those of Thorarin, called the Slack, the son of 
the enchantress Geirrida. But when autumn arrived, 
and the horses were to be withdrawn from the 
mountains and housed for the winter, those of 
ThorbiArn^could nowhere be found, and^Oddo, the 
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son of Katla, being sent to consult a wizard, brought 
back a dubious answer, which seemed to indicfito that 
they had been stolen by Tliorarin. Thorbiom, with 
(\ldo and a party of armed followers, immediately 
set forth for Mahfalilida, the dwelling of Geirrida 
and her son Thorarin. Arrived before the gate, 
they demanded permission to soareli for the horses 
which were missing. This Thorarin ndused, all<*ging 
that neither was the search <lemanded duly aiitliorised 
by law, iu»i were the projier witnesses citc<l to be 
present, nor did Thurliiorn «jirer any suflicient. pledge 
of security when claiming the exercise of so hazardous 
a privilege. Thorbiorn replied, that as 1'horariu de- 
clined to permit a search, he must be held as admittiljg 
his guilt ; and constituting for that purpose ^ tem- 
porary court of justice, by choosing out six judges, 
he formall}’^ accused Thorarin of theft before the 
gate of his own house. At this the patience of 
Geirrida forsook licr. 

‘•Well,” said she tb her son Thorarin, “is it said 
of thee that thou art more a woman than a man, 
or thou wouldst not bear these intolerable afironts.” 

Thorarin, fired at the reproach, rushed forth 
with his servants and guests ; a skirmish soon dis- 
turbed the legal process which liad been instituted, 
and one or two of both parties were wounded and 
slain before the wife of Thorarin and the female 
attendants could separate the fray by flinging their 
mantles over the weapons of the combatants. 

Thorbiom and his party retreating, Thorarin pre- 
ceded to examine the field of battle. Alas i among 
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the roliques of tin* fight was a l)loody hand too 
slight^nd fair to belong to any of the combatants. 
It was that of Id's wife A*da, who had met this 
misfortune in her attempts to separate the foes. 
Incensed to tlic uttermost, Thoraiin tljrew aside 
his conhtifiit1(mal moderation, and, mounting on 
horse])ack, A\illi liis allies and followers, pur.Mi<*d the 
hostile party, and overtook them in a hay-field, 
where they had halted to rej)Ose their hois(‘s, and 
to exult over the damage they had dime to Thorarin. 
At this moment lie assaile«l them with sueli fury 
that ho slew Thorlmwn upon tlic sjxit, and killed 
several of his attendants, althougli Oddo, the son ot 
Katla, escaped free from woumls, having lieen dressed 
by bi» mother in an invulnerable garment. After 
this action, more blood being shed than usual in 
an Icelandic engagement, Thorarin returned to 
Mahfiihlida, and, being questionetl by his mother 
concerning tlu^ events of the skirmish, he answered 
in the improvisatory and enigmatical poetry of hi- 
ago and country — 

From me the foul reproach be fur, 

"With which a female waked the war, 

From me, who shunned not in the fray 
Through foemen tierce to hew my way 
(Since meet it is the eagle’s brood 
On the fresh corps© should find Iheir food) ; 

Then spared I not, in fighting field, 

With stalwart hand my sword to wield ; 

And well may claim at Odin’s shrine 

The praise that waits this deed of mine.” • 
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To which effusion Geimda answered — 

“ Do these verses imply the death of Thorbfom ? ” 
And Thorarin, alluding to the legal process which 
Thorhiom had instituted against him, resumed his 
pong — 

“ Sharp bit the sword beneath the hood 
Of him whose zeal the cause pursued. 

And ruddy lio^ved the stream of death, 

Ere the grim brand resumed the sheath ; 

Now on the buckler of the slain 
The raven sits, his draught to drain, 

• For gore-drenched is his visage bold, 

That hither came his courts to bold.'^ 

As the consequence of this slaughter was likely it 
be a prosecution at the instance of the pontiff Sqorro, 
Thorarin had now recourse to his allies and kLidred, 
of whom the most powerful were Arnkill, his maternal 
uncle, and Verimond, who readily promised their aid 
both in the field and in the Comitia, or popular 
meeting, in spring, before which it was to bo presumed 
Snorro would indict Thorarin for the slaughter of his 
kinsman. Arnkill could not, however, forbear asking 
his nephew how he had so far lost his usual command 
of temper. He replied in verse — 

“ Till then, the master of my mood, 

Men called me gentle, mild, and good ; 

But yon fierQ<» dame's sharp tongue might wake 
In wintry den the frozen snake.” 

While Thorarin spent the winter with his uncle 
Arnkill, he received information from his mother 
Geirrida that Oddo, son of her old rival was 
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the person who had cut off the hand of his wife Ada, 
and th$it ho gloried in the fact. Thorariii and Arnkill 
determined on instant vengeance, and, travelling 
rapidly, surprised the house of Katla The undis- 
mayed sorceress, oii hearing them approach, com- 
manded her son to sit close beside her, and when the 
^ assailants entered they only beheld Katla, spinning 
coarse yarn from what seemed a large distaff, with 
her female domestics seated around her. 

“ My son,” she said, “ is absent on a journey ; ” and 
Thorarin and Arnkill, having searched the house in 
vain, were obliged to dejxart with this answer. The^ 
had not, liowever, gone far before the well-known skill 
(Jf Katla in optical delusion occurred to them, and 
they^esolved on a second and stricter search. Upon 
their return they found Katla in the outer apartment, 
who seemed to be shearing the hair of a tame kid, 
but was in reality cutting the locks of her son Oddo. 
Entering the inner room, they found the large distaff 
flung carelessly upon a bench. They returned yet 
a third time, and a third delusion was prepared for 
them; for Katla had given her son the appearance 
of a hog, which seemed to grovel uj)on the heap of 
ashes. Arnkill now seized and split the distaff, which 
he had at first suspected, upon which Kalta tauntingly 
observed, that if their visits had been freipient that 
evening, they could not be said* to be altogether 
ineffectual, since they had destroyed a distaff. They 
were accordingly* returning completely bafiled, when 
Geirrida met them, and upbraided them with careless- 
ness irf s^ching for their enemy. ^ • 
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‘‘Return yet again,” she sanl, “and 1 will accom- 
pany you.” • 

Katin’s maidens, still upon the Avatch, anuoun(*cd 
to her t^ return of the hostile party, their number 
augmented by one Avho Avore a blue mantle. 

“Alas ! ” cried Katla, “ it is the sor(‘t?ress Gcirrida, 
against Avhom spells will bo of no avail.” 

Immediately rising from the rais<*d and boaide<l 
seat Avhich she occu])ied, she concealed Oddo beneath 
it, and covered it with cushions as before, on Avhich 
she stretcIuMl herseli complaining of indisposition, 
t^^pon the entrance of the hostile partj'^, (Jeirrida, 
Avithout speaking a AA^ord, flung aside ber mantle, 
took out a piece of sealskin, in Avhi(‘li she AvrappeU 
up Katla’s head, and comuian<led that she sl'oukl 
be held by some of the attendants, while the others 
broke open the boarded space, beneath AAdiich Oddo 
lay concealed, seized u]>on him, bound him, and led 
him away captive Avith his mother. Js'exL morning 
Oddo Avas hanged, and Katla stoned tc» death; but 
not until she had confessed that, through her sorcery, 
she had occasioned the disaster of Gunlaugar, which 
first led the way to these feuds. 



THE THIiEE l)0(.iS. 

(.)N(’K Upon a tinu.* there was a kin^ ^\ho tiavelJed 
to a straiij^o couTitiy, where he married a rpieefii 
^A^U‘n th(‘y had been inarri(»d some time tlie <[ueeii 
tiad a daughter, whicli gave lise to imieh joy through 
the^hole. land, for all people liked the king, he was 
po kind and just. As the child was born there came 
an old ^v^omaii into the room. She was of a strange 
appearance, and nobody could guess where slic came 
from, or to what place she was going. This old 
woman declared tliat the rdJVal child must not be 
taken out under the sky until it \vas fifteen }ears 
old. If she w'as she would be in danger of lieing 
carried away by the giants of the mountains 

The king, wdien he was told what the woman had 
said, heeded her \vords, and sot a guard to see that 
the princess did not come out into tlie open air. 

In a short time the queen horotanothor daughter, 
and there Avas again much joy in the land. The old 
woman once more made her appearance, and she said I 
that the king must not let the young princess go out 
uTidef the sky before she was fifteen. 
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The queen had a third daughter, and the third 
time tlie old woman came, warning the king respect- 
ing this child as she had done regarding the two 
former. The king was much distressed, for he loved 
hib’ childRn more than anything else in the world. 
So he gave strict orders that the thivo princesses 
should be alw^ays kept indoors, and he commanded 
that every one should respect his edict. 

A considerable time passed by, and the princesses 
grew up to be the most beautiful girls that could be 
seen far or near. Then a war began, and the king 
hfcd to leave his home. 

One day, while he was away at the seat of war, the 
three piincosses sat at a window looking at how thcp 
sun shone on the llo were in the garden. They^felt 
that they would like very much to go and play 
among the flowers, and they begged the guards to 
let them out lor a little while to w^alk in the garden. 
The guards refused, for they were afraid of the king, 
but the girls begged 01 them so prettily and so ear- 
nestly that they could not long refuse them, so they 
let them do as they w ished. The princesses were 
delighted, and ran out into the garden, but their 
pleasure was short-lived. Scarcely had they got into 
the open air when a cloud came down and carried 
them off, and no one could find them again, though 
they searched the ewide world over. 

The whole of the people mourned, and the king, 
as you may imagine, was very much grieved when, 
on his return home, he learned what had happened. 
However, there is an old saying, “ What don\5 can- 
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not be undone,” so the king had to let matters 
remaiti as they were. As no one could advise him 
how to recover his daughters, the king caused jiro- 
clamation to be made throughout the land that who- 
ever should bring them back to him from Hie power 
of the mountain-giants sliould have one of them ior 
his wife, and half the king<lom as a wedding present. 
As soon as this proclamation was made in the neigh- 
bouring countiies many young warriors went out, 
with servants and horses, to look for the three prin- 
cesses. There were at the king’s court at that time 
two foreign princes and they started off too, to 
how fortunate they might be. They put on fine 
armour, and took costly weapons, and they boasted 
of ^yhat they would do, and how they would never 
come back until they had accomplished their purpose. 

We will leave these two jirinccs to wander hero 
and there in their search, and look at what was pass- 
ing in another place. Deep down in the heart of a 
wild wood there dwelt at tBat time an old woman 
who had an only son, who used daily to attend to 
his mother’s three hogs. As the lad roamed through 
the forest, he one day cut a little pipe to play on. 
He found much pleasure in the music, and he played 
BO well that the notes charmed all who heard him. 
The boy was well built, of an honest^ heart, and 
feared nothing. • 

One day it chanced that, as he was sitting in the 
wood playing on his pipe, while his three hogs** 
gi'ubbed among the roots of the pine-trees, a very 
old mar^came along. He had a beard^so long that 
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it reached to his waist, and a large dog accompani(id 
him. Wlieij the lad saw the dog he said td him- 
self— 

“ I wish I had a dog like that as a comj)anion here 
ill tlie wdBd. Then there would 1)0 no danger.” 

The old man knew what the boy thdVight, and he 
said — 

“I have conic to ask you to let me give you my 
dog for one of your hogs.” 

The lad was ready to close the bargain, and gave 
a gray hog in cxchangi' for the big <log. As he was 
geiiig the old man said — 

“I think you will be satisfied with your bargain. 
The dog is not like other dogs. Ilis name is Hold * 
fast, and if you tell him to hold, hold he will \id^at- 
evor it may bo, were it even tlie fiercest giant.” 

Then he departed, and the lad tliouglit that for 
once, at all events, fortune had been kind to him. 

When evening had come, the lad called his dog, 
and drove the hogs lo his homo in the forest. 
When the old woman learnt how her son had given 
away the gray hog for a dog, she Hew into a great 
rage, and gave him a gooil beating. The lad begged 
her to be quiet, but it was of no use, for she only 
seemed to get the more angry. When the boy saw 
that it was fo good pleading, he called to the dog — 

‘‘Holdfast.” r 

The dog at once rushed forward, and, seizing the 
cold woman, held her so firmly that she could not 
move; but he did her no harm. The old woman 
now had to promise that she would agree ^to what 
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her son had done , but ^he could not help thinking 
that ^lie had suffered a great misfortune in losing 
her fat gray hog. 

The next day the boy went once more to the 
forest with his dog and the two hogs. '^When he 
arrived thertj ho sat down and played upon his pipe 
as usual, ami the dog danced to the music in such a 
wonderful manner tliat it was (jiiite aniaziug. While 
he thus sat, the ohl man with tlio gray beard 
camo up to him out of the forest. He was accom- 
panied l)y a tlog as laige as the former one. AVlien 
the boy saw the line animal, he said to himself — • 
“I wish I had that dog as a comi>anioii in this 
•w^ood. Then there w'ould lie no danger/’ 

Jhe old man knew wdiat he thought, and said — 

“ I have come to ask you to let me give you my 
dog for one of your hogs.” 

The boy did not hesitate long, l)ut agreed to the 
bargain. He got the lug dog, and the man took the 
hog in exchange. As he wa^it, the old man said — 
“I think you wdll lie satistied with your bargain. 
The dog is not like other dogs. He is called Tear, 
and if you tell him to tear, tear he will in pieces 
wdiatevcr it be, even the fiercest mountain giant.” 

Then he departed, and the boy was glad at heait, 
thinking ho had made a good bargain, though he well 
knew his old mother would not bg much pleased at it. 

Towards evening he went home, and his mother 
was not a bit less angry than she had been on th^ 
previous day. She dared not beat her son, however, 
for his big dogs made her afraid. It usually hap- 
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pens that when women have scolded enough they 
at last give in. So it was now. The boy and his 
mother became friends once more; but the old 
woman thought she had sustained such a loss as 
could never again be made good. 

The boy went to the forest again with the hog 
and the two dogs. He was very hapj)y, and, sitting 
down on the trunk of a tree ho played, as usual, on 
his pipe ; and the dogs danced in such line fashion 
that it was a treat to look at them. While the boy 
thus sat amusing himself, the old man with the gray 
beard again appeared out of the forest. He had 
with him a third dog as large as either of the others. 
When the boy saw it, he said to himself — 

wish I h:ul that dog as a com2)auion in tikis 
wood. Then there would be no danger.'’ 

The old man said — 

“I came because I wished you to see my dog, 
for I well know you would like to have him.’’ 

The lad was ready eii^ough, and the bargain was 
made. So he got the big dog, giving his last hog 
for it. The old man then departed, saying — 

“I think you will be satisfied with your bargain. 
The dog is not like other dogs. He is called Quick- 
ear, and 80 quick docs he hear, that he knows all 
that takes place, be it ever so many miles away. 
Why, he hears even the trees and the grass growing 
in the fields ! " 

^ Then the old man went off, and the lad felt very 
happy, for he thought he had nothing now to be 
afiaid.of. 
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As evening came on the boy went home, and his 
mother was sorely grieved when she found her son 
had parted with her all; but he told her to bid 
farewell to sorrow, saying that he would see she 
had no loss. The lad spoke so well that the old 
woman was* quite pleased. At daybreak the lad 
went out a-hunting with Lis two dogs, and in the 
evening ho came back with as much game as he 
could carry, lie hunted till his mother's larder was 
well stocked, then he bade her farewell, telling her 
he was going to travel to see what fortune had in 
store for him, and called his dogs to him. • 

He travelled on over hills, and along gloomy 
•roads, till he got deep in a dark forest. There the 
olc^an with the gray beard mot him. The lad was 
very glad to fall in 'with him again, and said to 
him — , 

“Good-day, father. I thank you for our last 
meeting.” 

“ Good-day,” answered thff old man. “ Where are 
you going ? ” 

“I am going into the world,” said the boy, “to 
see what fortune I shall have.” 

“Go on,” said the old man, “and you will come to 
a royal palace ; there you will liave a change of 
fortune.” 

With that they parted; but the lad paid good 
heed to the old man’s words, and kept on his way. 
When he came to a house, he played on his pipe ^ 
while his dogs danced, and so he got food and 
shelter, an(f whatever he wanted. , 
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Having travelled for some days, he at last entered 
a large city, through the streets of which* great 
crowds of people were passing. The lad wondered 
what was the cause of all tliis. At last ho came to 
where proclamation was btiiig made, that whoever 
should rescue the three princesses from tlie hands 
of the mountain giants should have one of them for 
his wife and half tho kingdom with her. Then the 
lad rememhered what the old man had told him, 
and understood what he meant, lie called his dogs 
to him, and went on till ho came to the palace. 
There, from the tiiin* that the princesses (lisap- 
peared, the place had l>(M‘n tilled Avith sorroAV and 
mourning, and the king and the (juoen grieved more 
than all the others. The hoy entered the pajacc, 
and be gged to be allowed to play to the king and 
show him his dogs. The jieoplo of tlic palace were 
much pleased at this, for they thought it might do 
sometliing to make the king foiget his grief. So 
they let him go in a^id shotv wdiat he could do. 
When the king heard how he played, and saw how 
wonderfully his dogs danced, ho was so merry that 
no one had seen him so during the seven long years 
that had passed since he lost his daughters. When 
the dancing Avas finished, the king asked the boy 
what he should give him as a return for the amuse- 
ment he had given them. 

“ My lord king,” said the boy, I am not come 
here for silver, goods, or gold ! I ask one thing of 
you, that you will give me leave to go md seek the 
threa princesses who are now in the hands of the 
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mountain giants.” When the king heard this he 
knit bis brow — “ So you think,” said he, “ that you 
can restore my daughters. -The task is a dangerous 
one, and men who were better than you have suffered 
ill it. If, however, any one save the princesses I 
Avill never lycak my word.” 

The lad tliought these words kingly and honest. 
He bade farewell to the king and set out., determined 
that he Avould not lest till he had fouml wliat he 
wanted. 

He travelled througli many great countries with- 
out any extraordinary a<l venture, and wherever lie 
went his dogs went with him. C^hiick-ear ran and 
♦heard Avhat tlierc Avas to hear in the place ; Hold-fast 
carried the bag ; and on Tear, Avho Avas the strongest 
of The three, the lad lode Avhen he Avas tired. One 
day Quiek-ear came running fast to his master to 
tell him that ho had been near a high mountain, and 
had heard one of the princesses sjiinning Avithin it. 
The giant, Quick-car said, was not at liome. At 
this the boy felt very glad, ami he made haste to tlu* 
mountain Avith his dogs. When they were come to 
it, Quick- ear said — 

“We have no time to lose. The giant is only ten 
miles aAvay, and I can hear his horse^s golden shoes 
beating on the stones.” , 

The lad at once ordered his dogs to break in the 
door of the mountain, which they did.* He entered, 
and saw a beautiful maiden who sat spinning gold ^ 
thread on a spindle of gold. He stepped forward 
and spoke to her. She Avas much astonishecj, and 
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said — “Who are you, that dare to come into the 
giant’s hall t For seven long years have I lived here, 
and never during that time have I looked on a 
human being. Run away, for Heaven’s sake, before 
the giant comes, or you will lose your life.” 

The boy told Lor his errand, and said ho would 
await the troll’s coming. Wliile they were talking, 
the giant came, riding on his gold-sliod horse, and 
stopped outside the mountain. When ho saw that 
the door was oi)en he was very angry, and called out, 
in such a voice that the -whole mountain sliook to its 
base, “Who has broken open my door?” The boy 
boldly answered — 

“ I did it, and now I wdll break you too. Hold- 
fast, hold him fast; Tear and Quick-ear, tear him 
into a thousand pieces ! ” 

Hardly had he spoken the words wdien the three 
dogs rushed forward, threw themselves on the giant, 
and tore him into numberless pieces. The princess 
was vary glad, and said — 

“Heaven be thanked! Now 1 am free.” She 
threw herself on the lad’s neck and kissed him. The 
lad would not stop in the place, so he saddled the 
giant’s horses, put on them all the goods and gold 
he found, and set off with the beautiful young 
princess. T^ey travelled together for a long time, 
the lad waiting on the maiden with that respect 
and attention that such a noble lady deserved. 

It chanced one day that Quick-ear, who had gone 
before to obtain news, came running fast to his 
master and informed him that he had been to a 
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high mountain, and had heard another of the king’s 
daughters sitting within it spinning gold thread. 
The giant, he said, was not at homo. The lad was 
well pleased to hear this, and hastened to the moun- 
tain with his three dogs. When they arrived there, 
(Juick-car said — 

“We have no time to waste. The giant is hut 
eight miles off. J can hoar the sound of his horse’s 
gold shoes on the stones * ” 

The lad ordered the dogs to break in the door, 
and when they had done so ho culcred and found a 
])eautifiil inaiclen sitting in the hall, winding gohf 
thread. The lad stepped forward and spoke to her. 
{‘ho was much surprised, and said — 

“yiio are you, who dare to come into the giants 
dwelling ? Seven long years have I lived here, and 
never during that time have I looked on a human 
being. Run away, for Heaven’s sake, before the 
giant comes, or you will lose your life.’’ 

The lad told her why ho lAd come, and said he 
would wait for the giant’s return home. 

In the midst of their talk the giant came, riding 
on his gold-shod horse, and stopped outside the 
mountain. When he saw the door was open he was 
in a great rage, and called out with such a voice that 
the mountain shook to its base. • 

“ Who,” said he, “ has broken open my door ? ” 
The lad answered boldly — 

“ I did it, and now I will break you. Hold-fast, 
hold him fast ; Tear and Quick-ear, tear him into a 
thousand pieces I” The dogs straightway sprang 

1 
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forward and threw themselves on the giant, and 
tore him into pieces as numberless as are the « leaves 
which fall in the autumn. Then the j»rincoss was 
very glad, and said — 

“Heaven be tluinhcd ! Now I am free’” She 
threw herself on the lad s neck and kisffed him. Ho 
led her to her sister, ami one cun well imagine how 
glad they weie to meet. The lad took all the 
treasures tliat th(', giant’s dwelling contained, put 
them on the gohUshod horses, and set out with the 
two princesses. 

• They again travelled a great distance, and the 
youth waited on the princesses with the respect and 
care they deserved. 

It chanced one day that Quick-ear, who ,went 
before to get news, came running fast to his master, 
and told him he had been near a high mountain, and 
had heard the third princess sitting within^ spinning 
cloth of gohl. The giant himself Avas not in. The 
youth Avas Avell pieasAl to hear this, and he hurried 
to the mountain accomi^anied by his dogs. When 
they came there, Quick-ear said — 

“ There is no time to be lost. The giant is not 
more than five miles ofl*. I Avell know it, I hear 
the sound of his horse’s gold shoes on the 
stones.” • 

The lad told his dogs to break in the door, and 
they did so. When he entered the mountain ho saAv 
there a maiden, sitting and Aveaving cloth of gold. 
She was so beautiful that the lad thought another 
such could not be found in the Avorld. He advanced 
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and spoke to her. The young princess was much 
astonished, and said — 

“ Who are you, who dare to come into the giant’s 
hall ? For seven long years have I lived liei-e, and 
never during that time have 1 looked on a human 
being. For** I leaven’s sake,” added she, “run away 
before the giant comes, or he will kill you • " 

Tlie lad, however, was bravo, an<l sai<l that ho 
would lay down his life for the beautiful princ(*ss. 

Ill the middle of their talk home came the giant, 
riding on his lioiso with tlu* golden shoes, and 
stopped at the mountain. Wlien he came in and 
saw what unwelcome visitors were there he was very 
%nuch afraid, for he knew what had happened to his 
brethren. He thought it best to be careful and 
cunning, for he dared not act openly. He l)egan 
therefore with fine words, and was very smooth and 
amiable. lie told the princess to dress meat, so that 
ho might entertain the guest, and beliaved in such a 
friendly manner that the lad was i>erfectly deceiA^ed, 
and forgot to be on his guard. He sat doAAm at the 
table AAuth the giant. The princess AA^ept in secret, 
and the dogs Avere very uneasy, but no one noticed 
it. 

Vrhen the giant and his guest had finished the 
meal, the youth said — • 

“I am no longer hungry. Giva me something to 
drink.” 

“ There is,” said the giant, “ a spring up in the 
m6untain which runs with sparkling wine, but I have 
* no one to fetch of it.” . * 
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“ If that is all,” said the lad, “ one of my dogs can 
go up there.’’ * 

The giant laughed in his false heart when he 
heard that, for what he wanted was that the lad 
should send away his dogs. The lad told Hold-fast 
to go for the wine, and the giant gav(f him a large 
jug. The dog went, Imt one might see that ho did 
so very un willing!} . 

Time went on and on, but the dog did not come 
back. Aft(u* some time the giant said — 

“I wonder why the dog is so long away. It 
niight, i>crliaps, bo as well to let another dog go to 
help him. He has to go a long distance, and the jug 
is a heavy one to carry ” ' 

The lad, suspecting no trickery, fell in with, the 
giant’s suggestion, and told Tear to go and see why 
Hold-fast did not come. The dog w^agged Jiis tail 
and did not want to leave his master, but ho noticed 
it, and drove him off to tho spring. The giant 
laughed to himself, aifd the princess wept, but the 
lad did not mark it, being very merry, jested with 
his entertainer, and did not dream ol any danger. 

A long time passed, but neither the wine nor the 
dogs appeared. 

“I can well see,” said the giant, “ that your dogs 
do not do what you tell them, or we should not sit 
here thirsty. It ^eems to me it would be best to 
send Quick-ear to ascertain why they don’t come 
back” 

The lad was nettled at that, and ordered his third 
dog^o go in haste to the spring. Quick<ear did not 
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want to go, but whined and crept to his master’b 
feet. • Then the lad became angry, and drove him 
away. The dog had to obey, so away he set in great 
haste to the top of the mountain. When he readied 
it, it happened to him as it had to the others 
There arosc^ a high wall aiound him, and he was 
made a prisoner by the giant’s sorcery. 

When all the throe dogs were gone, the giant 
stood up, put on a different look, and gripped his 
liright sword which hung upon the wall. 

“Now will I avenge my brethren,” said ho, 
“ and you shall die this in.stant, for you arc in my 
hands.” 

• The lad was frightened, and repented that he hud 
parted with his dogs. 

“I will not ask my life,” said he, “for 1 must die 
some day. I only ask one thing, that I may say my 
Paternoster and play a psalm on my pipe. That is 
the custom in my country.” 

The giant granted him Tiis wish, but said he 
would not wait long. The lad knelt down, and 
devoutly said his Paternof>ici\ and began to play ui)on 
his pipe so that it was heard over hill and dale 
That instant the magic lost its power, and the dogs 
were once more set free. They came down like a 
blast of wind, and rushed into the mountain. Then 
the lad sprang up and cried — t 

“ Hold-fast, hold him ; Tear and Quick-ear, tear 
him into a thousand pieces.” 

The dogs flew on the giant, and tore him into 
' countless shreds. Then the lad took the trea- 
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sures in the mountain, harnessed the giant’s horses 
to a golden chariot, and made haste to be goniJ. 

As may well be imagined, the young princesses 
were very glad at being thus saved, and they thanked 
the lad for having delivered them from the power of 
mountain giants. He himself fell <le(‘p*in love with 
the youngest princess, and they vowed to be true 
and faithful. So they travelled, with mirth and 
jest and great gladness, and the lad waited on the 
princesses with the respect and care they deserved. 
As tlie^’^ went on, the ininccsses played with the 
lid's hair, and each one hung her liiiger-ring in his 
long locks as a keepsake 

One day as they wore journeying, they came ujf 
with two waiidert'rs who were going the same 
They had on tattered clothes, their feet were sore, 
and altogether one wuulil have thought they had 
come a long distance. The lad stopped his chariot 
and asked them who they were ami where they 
came from. The strangers said they were two 
princes who had gone out to look for the three 
maidens who had been carried off to the mountains. 
They had, however, searched in vain, so they had 
now to go home more like l^eggars tlian princes. 

When the lad heard that, he had pity on the two 
wanderers, iind he asked them to go with him in the 
beautiful chariotr The princes gave him many 
thanks for the favour. So they travelled on together 
till they came to the land over which the father of 
the princesses ruled. 

Now wh^ji the princes heard how the^poor lad 
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luid rescued the princesses, they were filled with envy, 
thinkiig how they themselves had wandered to no 
purpose. They considered how they could get rid of 
him, and ohtiiin the lionour and rewards for them 
selves. So one day they suddenly set «)ii him, seized 
him by tlic tliroat, and nearly strangled him. Then 
they thri^atened to kill the princesses unless th<*y 
took an oath not to repeal what they ha<l done, ainl 
tluy, being in the piinces’ ])ower, did n<»t <larc to 
refuse, llovcver, they ^^cre verj s»>rry for the 
youth who had risked his life for them, and the 
}Oungest princess mourned liimuitli all her hea^, 
and would not lie comforted. 

• After having done this, the princes went on to the 
king’s demesnes, and one can well imagine how' 
glad the king Avas to oiieo more see his three 
daughters. 

JMeaiiwhile the jioor lad laj* in the forest as if he 
Avere dead, lie was not, hoAvever, forsaken, for the 
three dogs lay down l\v hii», kept him warm, and 
licked his woiunls. The} attended to him till he 
got his breath again, and came once more to life. 
When he had regained life and strength, he began 
his journey, and came, after having endured many 
hardships, to the king's domebncs, whore the prin- 
cesses lived. ^ 

When he Avent into the palace, he marked that 
the whole place Avas filled AAuth mirth and joy, and 
in the royal hall he heard dancing and the sound of 
harps. The lad Avas much astonished, and asked 

Avhat it. all meant. . 

• 
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“ You have surely come from a distance,” said the 
servant, “ not to know that the king has got back 
his daughters from the mountain giants. The two 
elder princesses are married to-day.” 

The lad asked about the youngest jirincess, 
whether she was to he married. The corvaiit said 
she would have no one, but wept continually, and 
no one could fin<i out the reason for her sorrow. 
Then the lad w’as gla<l, for he well knew that his 
love was faithful and tine to him. 

He went up into tlic guard-room, and sent a 
message to the king that a guest had come who 
prayed that he might add to the wedding mirth by ex- 
hibiting his dogs. The king was pleased, and ordci od* 
that the stranger slioiild be well received. WJ^ou 
the lad came into the hall, the wedding guests much 
admired his smartness and his manly form, and they 
all thought they had never before scon so brave a 
3^oung man. When the three princesses saw him 
they knew him at once? rose from the table, and ran 
into his arms. Then the princes thought they had 
better not stay there, for the princoss(*s told how the 
lad had saved them, and how^ all had befallen. As 
a proof of the truth of wdiat they said, they showed 
their rings in the lad’s hair. 

When tho, king knew how the two foreign princes 
had acted so treacl^erously and basely he was much 
enraged, and ordered that they should be driven off 
I his demesnes with disgrace. 

The brave youth was welcomed with great honour, 
as, indeed, he deserved, and he was, the same day, 
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iMried to the youngest iducess, When the king 
died, ihe youth was chosen mler over the land, and 
made a brave king. There he yet lives with his 
beautiful queen, and there he governs prosperously 
to this day. 

I know n® more about him. 



TIIK LE(JKNJ) OK TIIOIMJUKKA. 

A siJJi* from Iceland chanced to winter in a liaA eu 
wear Ilcd^afcds. Among the pasbongers a\ as a woman 
named Thorgunna, a native of the Hehrides, who 
was reported by the sailors to possess garments anrf 
liouschold furniture of a fashion far surpassing those 
used in Iceland. Thurida, sister of the pontiff 
ynorro, and wife of Thoiodd, a woman of a vain and 
covetous disposition, attracted by these reports, made 
a visit to the stranger, but could not i)revai] upon 
her to display hei treasures. Tersisting, however, 
in her inquiries, she ]>ressed Thorgunna to take uj) 
her abode at the house of Thorodd. The Hebridean 
reluctantly ass(»ntcd, but added, that as she could 
labour at every usual kind of domestic industry, she 
trusted in that manner to discharge the obligation 
she might, he under to the family, without giving 
any part of her property in recompense of her lodg- 
ing. As ThuriJa continued to urge her request, 
Thorgunna accompanied her to Froda, the house of 
Thorodd, where the seamen deposited a huge chest 
and, cabinet, containing the property of Jher new 
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guest, which Thurida viewed witli curious and cove- 
tous •yes. So soon as they had pointed out to 
Thorgunna the place assign(3rl for her hod, she opened 
the chest, and took fortli such an embroidered bed 
coverlid, and such a splendid and complete set of 
tapestry halvings, and bed furniture of English linen, 
interwoven Avith silk, as had ncA^er been seen in 
Iceland. 

“Sell to me/’ said the covetous matron, “this fan- 
bed furniture.” 

“lielieve me/’ answered Thoigunna, “1 Avill not 
lie u])on straw in or<l<T to feed th}' j^onij) and vanity f 
an answer which so greatly displeased Thurida that 
%he never again repeated her reejuest. Thorgunna, 
to whose character subsequent cAXUits added some- 
thing of a mystical solemnity, is described as being a 
woman of a tall and stately ajjpearance, of a dark 
com])loxion, and having a profusion of black hair. 
She was advanced in age ; assiduous in the labours 
of the field and of the looifi ; a faithful attendant 
upon divine worship; grave, silent, and solemn in 
<lomestic society. She had little intercourse Avith 
the household of Thorodd, and shoAved particular 
dislike to tA^^o of its inmates These Avere Thorer, 
who, having lost a leg in the skirmish betAAeen 
Thorbiorn and Thorarin the Black, «Avas called 
Thorer-Widlcgr (wooden-leg), froip the substitute he 
had adopted; and bis Avife, Thorgrima, called Galldra- 
Kinna (Avicked sorceress), from her supposed skill in , 
enchantments. Kiartan, the son of Thurida, a boy 
of excellent promise, was the only pejson o£ the 
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household to whom Thorgunna showed much affec- 
tion ; and she was much vexed at times wlfen the 
childish petulance of the boy made an inrlifferent 
return to her kindness. 

After this mysterious stranger had dwelt at Froda 
for some linic, and while she was la])r)uring in the 
hay-field with other members of the family, a sudden 
cloud from tht* iioi thern mountain led Thorodd to 
anticipate a heavj showei . H(‘ instantly commanded 

the ha.y-'workers to pile up in ricks the (quantity 
which each had been engaged in turning to the wind, 
h was afterwards remembered that Thorgunna did 
not i)ilc up her portion, but left it spread on the field. 
The cloud approachetl with grout celerity, and sanlc 
60 heavily around the farm, that it was scarce jos- 
.‘ilile to see heyond the limits of the field. A heavy 
shower next descended, and so soon as the clouds 
broke away and the sun shone forth it w'as observed 
that it had raine<l blood. That which fell upon the 
ricks of tlie other labourers soon dried up, but what 
Thorgunna had wTought upon remained wet with 
gore. The unfortunate lIobri<iean, appalled at the 
omen, betook herself to her })ed, and was seized with 
a mortal illness. On the ai)proach of death ‘she sum- 
moned Thorodd, her landlord, and iiitrubcod to him 
the disposition of her property and effeccs. 

“Let my body/' said she, “be transported to 
Skalholt, for my mind presages that in that place 
t shall be founded the most distinguished church in 
this island. Let my golden ring be given to the 
priests who^hall celeWate my obsequies, and *do thou 
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inJomnify thyself for the luneral charges out of niy 
remaiijing effects. To thy wife I bequeath my purple 
mantle, in order that, by this* sacrifice to her avarice, 
I may secure the right of dibposing of the rest of my 
effects at own [Joasure. Hut for my bed, with 
its covcringsf liangings fiinutiire, 1 entreat they 
may be all consigned to the flames J do not desire 
this 1>ecause I envy any one the jxjs^ession of these 
things after my death, but ])eeause I wish those evils 
to be avoided uliicli I plainh foivsce will baj)pen if 
iny will be alteiod in the slightest i>ai tieular." 

Thorodd prouiiseil faithfully to execute this cxtrjF 
ordinary testament in the most exact manner. 
•Vccordingly, so soon as Thoiguiina was dead, her 
faithful executor ])r<*]iared a jule for burning her 
splendid betl. Tliundii entered, and learned with 
anger and astonishment the purpose of these ])repara- 
tions. To the remonstrances of her husband she 
answered that the menaces of future danger were 
only caused l>y Thorgunna's® sollish envy, who did 
not wish any one should enjoy her treasures after 
her decease. Then, finding Thorridd inaccessible to 
argument, she had recourse to caresses and blandish- 
ments, and at length extorted permission to separate 
from the rest of the bed-turnituro the tapestrit^d 
curtains and coverlid ; the rest was consjgned to the 
flames, in obedience to the will of the testator. 
The body of Thorgunna, being wrapped in new linen 
and placed in a coffin, was next to be transported 
through the precipices and morasses of Iceland to 
the distant district she had assigned for her plfuse of 
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sepulture. A remarkable incident occurred on the 
way. The transporters of the body arrived at even- 
ing, late, weary, and drenched with rain, in a house 
called Nether-Ness, whore the niggard hospitality of 
the proi)rietor only afforded them house-room, with- 
out any supply of food or fuel. But, so* soon as they 
entered, an unwonted noise was heard in the kitchen 
of the mansion, and the figure of a woman, soon 
recognised to be the deceased Thorgunna, was seen 
busily employed in preparing victuals. Their inhos- 
pitable landlord, being made aerjuainted with this 
fc*ightful circumstance, readily agreed to supjdy every 
refreshment which was niTcssary, on wliicli the vision 
instantly disapjieared. The apparition having beconu* 
public, they had no reason to ask twice for hc^spi- 
tality as they jiroceedcd on their journey, and they 
came Ur Skalholt, where Thorgunna, with all dut* 
ceremonies of religion, w^as deposited quietly in the 
grave. But the consequences of the breach ot her 
testament were iclt scA^jrely at Froda. 

The dwelling at Froda was a simple and patriarchal 
structure, built according to the fashion used by the 
wealthy among the Icelamlers. The apartments were 
very largo, and a part boarded off contained the beds 
of the family. On either side was a sort of store- 
room, one qf which contained meal, the other dried 
fish. Every evening largo fires were lighted in 
this apartment for dressing the victuals; and the 
domestics of the family usually sat around them for 
a considerable time, until supper was prepared. On 
the Qight when the conductors of Thorgunna’s funeral 
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returned to Froila, there appeared, visible to all 
who v{ere present, a meteor, or spectral ai^pearance, 
resembling a half-moon, which glided around the 
boarded walls of the mansion in an opposite direc- 
tion to the course of the sun, and continued to 
perform its ore volutions until the domestics retired 
to rest. This apparition was renewed every night 
during a whole week, and was pronounced by 
Thorcr with the wooden leg to presage pestilence 
or mortality. Shoitly after a herdsman showed 
signs of mental alienation, and gave various in- 
dications of having sustained the persecution of ovil 
demons. This man W'as found dead in his bed one 
tanoming, and then commenced a scene of ghost- 
seeing unheard of in the annals of superstition 
The first victim was Thorer, who had }>resaged the 
ca^gmity. Going out of doors one evening, he was 
grai)plcd l)y the spectre of the deceased shepherd as 
he attempted to re-enter the house. His wooden 
leg stood him in poor stea<l*in such an encounter , 
he was hurled to the earth, and so fearfully beaten, 
that he died in consequence of the bniises. Thorer 
was no sooner dead than his ghost associated itself 
to that of the herdsman, and joined him in pursuing 
and assaulting the inhabitants of Froda. Meantime 
an infectious disorder spread fast among them, and 
several of the bondsmen died one after the other. 
Strange portents w^ere seen withm-doors, the meal 
was displaced and mingled, and the dried fish flung 
about in a most alarming manner, without any 
visible agent. At length, while the servants « were 
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forming their evening circle round the fire, a spectre, 
resembling the head of a seal>fish, was seen to emerge 
out of the pavement of the room, bending its round 
black eyes full on the tapestried bed-curtains of 
Thorgunna. Some of tlie domestics ventured to 
strike at this figure, hut, far from gifedng way, it 
rather erected itself further troni the floor, until 
Kiartan, who seemed to have a natural predominance 
over these supernatural pi-odigies, seizing a huge 
forgc-liammer, struck the seal repeatedly on the 
head, and compelled it to disaj)pear, forcing it down 
ipto the iloor, as if he had driven a stake into the 
earth. This prodigy w’as found to intimate a new 
calamity. Tlioi*od<l, tht* master of the family, had» 
some time before set forth on a voyage to bring 
home a cargo of dried lish ; but in cros.siug the 
river Enna the skill' w^as lost and he perished with 
the servants who attended him. A solemn funeral 
feast was held at Froda, in memory of the deceased, 
when, to the astonislim^ut of the guests, the appari- 
tion of Thorodd ami his followers seemed to enter 
the apartment dripjung with water. Yet this vision 
excited less horror than might have been expected, 
for the Icelanders, though nominally Christians, 
retained, among other pagan superstitions, a belief 
that the spectres of such drowned persons as had 
been favourably received by the goddess Rana were 
wont to show themselves at their funeral feast. 
Tlioy saw, therefore, with some composure, Thorodd 
^ and his dripping attendants plant themselves by the 
fire, from which all mortal guests retreated to make 
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room for tliem. It was supposed tliis api)arition 
would not 1)0 renewed after tlic conclusion of the 
festival. Dut so far were ilieir hopes disappointed, 
that, so soon as the mourning j>iiests had dci)artod, 
the fires being liglitcd, Thorodd and his comrades 
marelied ijp on one side, drenched as before with 
water ; on the other entered Thorer, heading all 
those who ha<l died in the pestilence, and who 
appeared covered with dust. Both parties seized 
the scats hy the fire, A\hilc the half-fiozen ainl 
terrified domestics spent the night without cillier 
light or warmth. The same plienonienon took place 
the next night, though the fires had been lighted in 
a separate house, ami at length Kiartan was obliged 
to compound matters with the spectres by kindling 
c. large fire for them in the principal apartment, and 
ore for the family and domestics in a separate hut. 
This prodigy continued during the whole feast of 
Jol. Other portents also happened to appal this 
devoted family : the contagfbus disease again broke 
forth, and when any one fell a sacrifice to it his 
spectre was sure to join the troop of persecutors, 
who had now almost full possession of the mansion 
of Froda. Thorgrima Galldrakiiina, wife of Thorer, 
was one of thesp victims, and, in short, of thirty 
servants belonging to the household, eighteen died, 
and five lied for fear of the a^)paritions, so that 
ohly seven i;pmained in the service of Kiartan. 

Kiartan had now recourse to the advice of his. 
maternal uncle Snorro, in consequence of whose 
counsel, which will perhaps appear surpiising 4 o the 

6cartJin Aian “ V 
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reader, judicial incabures were instituted against 
the spectres. A Olii’istian priest was, lioivover, 
associated with Thordn Kausa, son of Snorro, and 
with Kiartan, to supcrinttuid and sanctify tlie pro- 
ceedings. The inhabitants were regularly summoned 
to attend upon the inipiest, as in a cacise between 
man and man, and the assembly was constituted 
before the gate of the mansion, just as the spectres 
had assumed their wonted station h}' the fij’e. 
Kiartan Ixddly ventured to aj^proach them, and, 
snatching a brand from the tiro, he commanded the 
tupestry belonging to Tliorgunna to be cariied out 
of doors, set fire to it, and reduced it to ashes with 
all the other ornaments of her 1)0(1, which had been 
so inconsiderattdy preserved at the request of 
Thuriila. A tribunal being then constituted with 
the usual legal solemnities, a charge was f'^eferred 
by Kiartan against Thorer with the wooden leg, by 
Tliordo Kausa against Thorodd, and by others chosen 
as accusers against tlK?* individual spectres present, 
accusing them of molesting the mansion, and in- 
troducing death and disease among its inhabitants. 
All the solemn rites of judicial - procedure were 
observed on this singular occasion ; evidence was 
adduced, charges given, and the cause formally 
decided. I/, does not appear that the ghosts put 
themselves on their defence, so that sentence of 
ejectment was pronounced against them individually 
^ in due and legal form. When Thorer heard the 
judgment, he arose, and saying — 

“I have sat while it was lawful for me to do so,” 
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left the apartment by the door opposite to that at 
which the judicial assembly was constituted. Each 
of the spectres, as it heard its individual sentence, 
left the place, saying something w hich indicated its 
unwillingness to depart, until Thorodd himself was 
solemnly c;flled on to leave. 

“We have here no longer,” said he, “a peaceful 
dwelling, therefore will we remove.” 

Kiartan then entered the hall with his followers, 
and the i)riest, with holy water, and celebration of 
a solemn mass, completed the conquest over the 
goblins, which had been commenced by thc^ powRr 
and authority of the Icelandic law. 



THK LITTLE C5LASS SHOE. 

A PEASANT, iiame<l John who lived in 

liodenkirchcn, found, one time, a little glass shoe on 
one of the hills, where the little people used to, 
dance. ITc clapj)ed it instantly in his pocket, and 
ran away with it, keeping his hand as close on his 
pocket as if he had a dove in it, for he knev^ he had 
found a treasure whicli the underground people 
must redeem at any price. 

Others say that .loMi Wilde lay in ambush one 
night for the underground people, and snatched an 
opportunity to pull off one of their shoes by stretch- 
ing himself there with a brandy bottle beside him, 
and acting like one that was dead drunk, for he was 
a very cunning man, not over scrupulous in his 
morals, andnhad taken in many a one by his crafti- 
ness, and, on this account, his name was in no good 
repute among his neighbours, who, to say the truth, 
were willing to have as little to do with him as 
possible. Many hold, too, that he was acquainted 
withe forbidden acts, and used to carry on en inter- 
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course with the fiends and old women that raised 
storms, and^Buch like. 

However, be this as it may, when John had got 
the shoe lie lost no time in letting the folk that 
dwell under the ground know that ho hatl it. At 
midnight lit w’ont to the Nine-hills, and cried with 
all his might — 

“John Wilde of Eodenkirchen has got a beautiful 
glass shoe. Who will buy it ? who will l>uy it 1 ” 
for he knew that the little one who had lost the 
shoe must go barefoot till he got it again ; and that 
is no trifle, for the little people hare generally Xo 
walk upon very hard and stony groun<l. 

Jolm^s advertisement w'as speedily attended to. 
The little fellow who had lost the shoe made no 
delay in setting about redeeming it. The first free 
day he ^ot that he might come out in the daylight, 
he came as a respectable merchant, knocked at John 
Wilde’s door, and asked if John had not got a glass 
shoe to sell : ^ 

“For,” says he, “they arc an aiticle now in great 
demand, and arc sought for in every market.” 

John replied that it was true that he had a very 
pretty little glass shoe ; but it was so small that 
even a dwarf’s foot would be squeezed in it, and that 
a person must be made on purpose to suit it before 
it could be of use. For all th^t, it was an extra- 
ordinary shoe, a valuable shoe, and a dear shoe, and it 
was not every merchant that could aftbrd to pay for it. 

The merchant asked to see it, and when he had 
examined it — , • 
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“ Glass shoes,” said he, “ are not by any means 
such rare articles, my good friend, as you think here 
in Bodenkirchen, because you do not happen to 
go much into the world. However,” said he, after 
humming a little, “ I will give you a good price for 
it, because I happen to have the very fellow of it.” 

He bid the countryman a thousand dollars for it. 

“A thousand dollars are money, my father used 
to say when he drove fat oxen to market,” replied 
John Wilde, in a mocking tone; “but it will not 
leave my hands for that shabby price, and, for my 
o(v^n part, it may omamont the foot of my daughter’s 
doll! Hark ye, my friend, I have heard a sort of 
little song sung about the glass shoe, and it is not^ 
for a parcel of dirt it will go out of my han^s. 
Toll me now, my good fellow, should you happen to 
know the knack of it, how in every furrow'd make 
wdicn I am ploughing I may find a ducat ? If not, 
the shoe is still mine : and you may in(|uirc for glass 
shoes at those other markets.” 

The merchant made still a great many attempts, 
and twisted and turned in every direction to get the 
shoe ; but when he found the farmer inflexible, he 
agreed to w'hat John desired, and swore to the per- 
formance of it. Cunning John believed him, and 
gave him up tlie glass shoe, for he knew right well 
with whom he ha^l to do. So, the business being 
ended, away went the merchant with his glass shoS. 
c Without a moment’s delay John repaired to his 
stable, got ready his horses and his plough, and 
went “out to the field. He selected a piece of 
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ground where he would have the shortest turns 
possr^^le, and began to plough. Hardly had the 
plough turned up the first sod when up sprang a 
ducat out of the ground, and it was tlie same with 
every fresh furrow ho made. There was now no end 
of his plouj^ing, and John Wilde soon bought eight 
new horses, and xmt them into the stal>le to the 
eight he already had, and their mangers were never 
without plenty of oats in them, that he might be 
able every two hours to yoke two fresh liorses, and 
so bo enabled to drive them the faster. 

John was now insatiable in ploughing. Evety 
morning he was out before sunrise, and many a 
time he ploughed on till after midnight. Summer 
and winter it was idoiigh, plough with him e\er- 
more, except when the ground was frozen as hard 
ae a stone. He always ploughed by himself, and 
never suffered any one to go out with him, or to 
come to him when he was at work, for John under- 
stood too well the nature o? Iiis croj) to let j^cople 
see for what it was he plouglied so constantly. 

However, it fared far worse with him than with 
his horses, who ate good oats, and were regularly 
changed and relievo<l, for he grew pale and meagre 
by reason of his continual working and toiling. His 
wife and children had no longer anyi comfort for 
him. He never went to the ijle-house or to the 
club. He Y^^lidrew himself from every one, and 
scarcely ever spoke a single word, but went about 
silent and wrapped up in his own thoughts. All 
the day long he toiled for his ducats,^ ^nd at*night 
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he had to count them, and to plan and meditate how 
he might find out a still swifter kind of plough. 

His wife and the neighbours lamented over his 
strange conduct, his duliiess and melancholy, and 
began to think he was grown foolish. Everybody 
pitied his wife and children, for they iifcagined the 
numerous horses that he kept in his stable, and the 
preposterous mode of agriculture he pursued, with 
his unnecessary and supeifluous ploughing, must 
soon leave him without house or land. 

Their anticipations, however, were not fulfilled. 
Tiuo it is, the poor man never enjoyed a happy or 
contented hour since lie began to plough th<» ducats 
up out of the ground. The old saying held good ' 
ill his case, that he who gives himself up to the 
pursuit of gold is half-way in the claws of the evil 
one. Flesh and blood cannot bear pcrpetual'^labour, 
and John Wilde di<l not long hold out against his 
running through the furrows day and night. He 
got through the fii’st sjiring; Init one day in the 
second he dropped down at the tail of the plough 
like an exhausted November fly. Out of the pure 
thirst for gold he was wasted away and dried up to 
nothing, whereas ho had been a very strong and 
hearty man the day the shoe of the little under- 
ground nian<fell into his hands. 

His wife, howeyer, found he had loft a great 
treasure — two great nailed-up chests fcill of gooU 
^ew ducats; and his sons purchased large estates 
for themselves, and became lords and noblemen. 

Butt what^ood did all that to poor John W ilde ? 



HOW LOKI WAGElJEl) IIIS HEAD. 

Loki, the son of Laufej^ out of mischief cut off all 
the hair of Sif. Whcu Thor discovered this he 
seized Loki, and would have broken every bone ki 
his body, only he swore that he would get the black 
dwarfs to make hair of gold for Sif, which should 
grow like any other hair. 

Loki then went to the dwarfs that arc called the 
sons of -IvalMa. They first made the hair, which, as 
soon as it was put on the liead, grew like natural 
hair. Then they made the ship Skidbladnir, which 
always had the wind wdtlT it wdicrever it W'ould 
sail. Lastly, they made the spear Gugner, which 
always hit its mark in battle. 

Then Loki wagered his head against the dwaif 
Brock, that his brother, Eitri, could not forgo three 
such valuable things as these. They went to the 
forge. Eitri set the bellow^s to the fire, and bid his 
brotlier, Brock, blow'. While he was blowing there 
c2me a Hy tij^at settled on his hand and bit him, but 
he blew without stoi)piiig till the smith took the^ 
jyork out of the fire, and it was a boar, and its 
bristles were of gold. 
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Eitri then put gold into the fire, and bid his 
brother not stop blowing till he cama back. He 
went away, and the fiy came and settled on Brock’s 
neck, and bit him more severely than before, but he 
blew on till the smith canic back, and took out of 
the fire the gold ring which is called Dr&upnir. 

Then he put iron into the fire, and bid Brock 
blow, and said that if he stoi>pcd blowing all the 
work would be lost. The lly settled between Brock’s 
eyes, and bit so hard that the blood ran down 
so that ho could not sec. So, when the bellows were 
down, ho caught at the fiy in all haste, and tore off 
its wings. When the smith came he said that all 
that was in the fire was nearly spoiled. Then he* 
took out of it the hammer, Mjolner. He then ga^'o 
all the things to his brother Bro(jk, and bade him go 
with them to Asgard, and settle the w’ager. * 

Loki produced his ai tides, and Odin, Thor, and 
Frey were the judges. Then Loki gave to Odin the 
spear Oiigner, and to Tlfor the hair that Hif was to 
have, and to Fivy Skidbladnir, and told them 
what virtues those things possessed. Brock took 
out his articles, and gave to Odin the ring, and told 
him that every ninth night there would drop from 
it eight other rings as valuable as itself. To Frey 
he gave the boar, and said that it w^ould run through 
air and water, by night and by day, better than any 
horse, and that never was there night np dark that 
^the way by which ho went would not be light from 
his hide. The hammer he gave to Thor, and said 
that it wou^d never fail to hit a troll, and that at 
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whatever ho threw it, it would never miss the mark, 
and tkat Thor could never throw it so far that it 
would not return to his han^d. It would also, when 
Thor chose, become so small that he could put it in 
his pocket. The only fault of the hammer was that 
its handle \i%s a little too short. 

Their judgment was that the hammer was the 
best of all the things before them, and that the 
dwarf had won bis wager. Then Loki prayed hard 
not to lose his head, but the dwarf said that could 
not be. 

“Catch me, then !” said Loki, and wlien the dwaijf 
sought to catch him he was far away, for Loki had 
ishoes with which he could run thiough air and 
water. Then the dwarf juayed Thor to catch him, 
and ho did so. The dwai'f now proceeded to cut olV 
his head, but Loki o}>jccted that he was to have the 
head only, and not the neck. As ho would not bo 
quiet, the arf took a knife and a thong, and began 
to sew his mouth up ; but tlTb knife was bad, so the 
dwarf wibhed that he had his brother’s aw], and as 
soon as ho wislie<l it, it uas tliere. Ho ho sowed 
Loki’s lips together. 



THE ADVENTUr.KS OF JOHN DIETRICIL 

There once lived in Eambin an lionest, industrious 
ipan, named James Dietrich. He had several chil< 
dren, all of a good disposition, especially the youngest, 
whose name was John. John Dietrich was a hand-i 
some, smart boy, diligent at school, and obedient at 
home. His great passion was for hearing storfes, 
and whenever he met any one who was ^velJ stored 
he never let him go till he had heard them all. 

When John was about eight years old he was sent 
to spend a summer ^vith his uncle, a farmer, in 
Eodenkirchen. Here John ha<l to keep cows with 
other boys, and they used to drive them to graze 
about the Nine-hills. There was an old cowherd, 
one Klas Starkwolt, who used frequentlj" to join the 
lx>ys, and then they would sit down together and 
tell stories. ^ Klas aboundetl in these, and ho became 
John Dietrich’s dearest friend. In particular, ho 
knew a number of* stories of the Nine-hills, «and the 
underground people in the old times, when the 
giants disappeared from the country and the little 
ones ^ame into the hills. These tales John swallowed 
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SO eagerly that ho thought of nothing else, and was 
for ev«r talking of golden cups, and crowns, and 
glass shoes, and pockets full of ducats, and gold rings, 
and diamond coronets, and snow-whito brides, and 
such like. Old Klas used often to shako his head at 
him, and say — 

“ John ! John ! what arc you about ? The s])adc 
ami scythe will be your sce}>tre and crown, and your 
bride will wear a garland of rosemary, and a gown 
of striped drill." 

Still John almost longed to get into the Nine- 
hills, for Klas told him that every one wlio l)y luck 
or cunning should get a cap of the litt le ones might 
^o down with safety, and instead of their making a 
servant of him, he would be their master. The per- 
son whose cap ho got would be his servant, and 
obey all his commands. 

St. John’s day, when the days were longest and 
the nights shortest, was now come. Old and young 
kept the holiday, had all softs of plays, and told all 
kinds of stories. John could now no longer contain 
himself, but the day after the festival he slipt away 
to the Nine-hills, and when it grew dark laid himself 
down on the top of the liighcst of them, where Klas 
had told him the underground jieoplc had their 
principal dancing-place. John lay quije still from 
ten till twelve at night. At last it struck twelve, 
Ilhmediatoly there was a ringinff and a singing in 
the hills, an^ then a whispering and a lisping, and a 
jjhiz and a buzz all about him, for the little people* 
were now, some whirling round and round ^ the 
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dance, and others sporting and tumbling about in 
the moonshine, and playing a thousand vierry^^ranks 
and tricks. Ho felt a secret dread come over him 
at this whispering and buzzing, for he could see 
nothing of them, as the caps they wore made them 
invisible, but ho lay quite still with h\% face in the 
grass, and his eyes fast shut, snoring a little, j’ust as 
if he were asleep. Now and then he ventured to 
open his eyes a little and peep out, but not the 
slightest trace of them could he sec, though it was 
bright mt)onlight. 

• It was not long before throe of the uiiclorground 
people cafne jumping ni> to "whore he was lying, but 
they took no hood of him, and flung their browni 
caps up into the air, and caught them from ope 
another. At length one snatched the cap out of the 
hand of another and flung it away. It flew direct, 
and fell upon dohn’s heath The moment he felt 
it he caught hold of it, and, standing up, bid fare- 
well to sleep. He flun§ his cap about for joy and 
made the little silver bell of it jingle, then set it 
upon his head, and — oh wonderful ! that instant 
he saw the countless and merry swarm of the little 
people. 

The three little men came slily up to him, and 
thought by otheir nimbleness to get back the cap, but 
he held his prize fast, and they saw clearly that 
nothing was to be*done in this way wit^ hiifi, for In 
size and strength John was a giant in comparison 
with these little fellows, who hardly came up to fajs 
knee« The owner of the cap now came up very 
humbl}* to tfie finder, and begged, in as BUj^Splicating 
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a tone as if his life depended upon it, that ho would 
give h^pi back his cap. 

“No,” said John, “you sjy little rogue, you will 
get the cap no more. That’s not the sort of thing 
one gives away for buttered cake. I should be in a 
nice way wi^h you if I had not something of yours, 
but now you have no power over me, but must do 
what I please. I will go down with you and see how 
you live down below, and you shall bo my servant. 
Nay, no grumbling. Vou know- you must. I know 
that just as well as you do, for Klas Starkwolt told 
it to mo often and often ! ” * ^ 

The little man made as if he had noU heard or 
^inderstood one word of all lln\s. He began his 
crying and wdjining over again, Jind wept and 
screamed and liowded most piteously for his little 
ca^). J ohn, however, cut the matter short by saying — 

“ Have done. You are my servant, and I intend 
to make a trip with }ou.” 

So ho gave up, espcciall}^as the others told lorn 
there was no remedy. 

John now flung away his old hat, and put on the 
cap, and set it firm on his head lest it should slip ofi 
or fly away, for all his power lay in the cap. He 
lost no time in trying its virtues, and command erl 
his new servant to fetch him food and drink. The 
servant ran away like the wind, and in a second was 
there again with bottles of wine, iftid bread, and rich 
fruits. So John ate and drank, and looked at the 
sports and dancing of the little ones, and it pleased 
mm right well, and he behaved himself stoutly and 
wisely, ai if he had been a born master,* 
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When tlie cock had now crowed for the third 
time, and the little larks ha<l made their twirl 
in the sky, and the infant light appeared in solitary 
white streaks in the cast, then it went hush, hush, 
hush, through the hushes and flowers and stalks, 
and the hills rent again, and o])ene(i up, and the 
little men went down. John gave close attention to 
everything, and found that it was exactly as he had 
been told, and, behold ! on the top of the hill, where 
they had just been dancing, and where all was full 
of grass and flowers, as people see it by day, there 
rose of a sudden, when the retreat was sounded, a 
bright glass point. Whoever wanted to go in 
stepped upon this. It opened, and he glided gently 
in, the grass closing again after him ; and when they 
had all entered it vanished, and there was no furtlier 
trace of it to be seen. Those who descended* through 
the glass point sank quite gently into a wdde silver 
tun, which held them all, and could have easily 
harboured a thousand ^uch little people. John and 
his man went down into such a one along with 
several others, all of whom screamed out, and prayed 
him not to tread on them, for if his weight came on 
them they were dead men. He was, however, care- 
ful, and acted in a very friendly way towards them. 
Several tuns of this kind went up and down after 
each other, until all were in. They hung by long 
silver chains, which were drawn and hung withoifc. 

In his descent John was amazed at the brilliancy 
of the walls between which the tun glided doi/jy. 
They were all, as it were, beset with pearls and 
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<1iamouds, glittering and sparkling brightly, and 
])elow him heard the most beautiful music tinkling 
at a distance, so that he did not know what was 
become of him, and from excess of pleasure he fell 
fast asleep. 

He slept as long time, and when he awoke he found 
himself in the most l)caiitifiil bed that could be, such 
as he had never seen the like of in his father’s house, 
and it was in the prettiest chamber in the world, and 
his servant was beside him with a fan to keep away 
the flies and gnats, lie had hardly oi)encd his eyes 
when his little servant brought him a basin and 
towel, and held him the nicest now clothes of brown 
<jilk to put on, most beautifully made. With these 
was a pair of now black shoes with red ribbons, such 
as John had never beheld in Ttambin or in Kodin- 
kirchen either There wen* also there several pairs 
of beautiful shining glass shoes, such as are only used 
on great occasions. John was, as wo may well 
suppose, delighted to have siRli clothes to wear, and 
he put them upon him ioyfull3\ His servant then 
flew like lightning, and returned with a breakfast of 
wine and milk, and beautiful wdiite bread and fruits, 
and such other things as boys are fond of. He now 
perceived every moment more and more, that Klas 
Starkwolt, the old cowdierd, know what he*vas talking 
about, for the splendour and magnificence he saw 
hefo sm'iiassed anything he had ever dreamt of. 
His servant, foo, was the most obedient one possible, 
a nod or a sign was enough for him, for he was as 
' wise as a bee, as all these little people are J)y naiture. 
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John’s bedchamber was all covered with emeralds 
and other precious stones, and in the ceiling was a 
diamond as big as a nine-pin bowl, that gave light 
to the whole chamber. In this place they have 
neither sun nor moon nor stars to give them light, 
neither do the)’ use lamps or candlesticks of any 
kind, but they Jive in the midst ol* precious stones, 
and have the purest of gold aiul silver in abundance, 
and the skill to make it light ])oth by day and night, 
though indeed, propei ly speaking, as there is no sun 
there, there is no distinction between day and night, 
vind they reckon only by weeks. They set the 
brightest and clearest precious stones in their 
dwellings, and in the ways and passages leading 
underground, and in the places where they had their 
large halls, and their dances and their feasts, where 
they sparkled so as to make it eternal day. • 

When John had finishe<l breakfast, his servant 
opened a little door in the wall, wliere was a closet 
with the most beaiitiftil silver and gold cups and 
dishes and other vessels and baskets filled with 
ducats and boxes of jewels and precious stones. 
There were also charming pictures, and the most 
delightful books he had scon in the whole course of 
his life. 

John spent the morning looking at those things, 
and when it was midday a bell rang, and his servant 
said — 

“Will you dine alone, sir, or wiCh tlie large 
company 1 ” ; 

With the large company, to be sure,”, replied ' 
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John. So his servant led him out. John, however, 
saw nothing but solitary halls lighted up with 
precious stones, and here and there little men and 
women, who appeared to him to glide in and out of 
the clefts and fissures of the rocks. Wondering what 
it was the lifjlls rang for, he said to his servant — 

Jjiit vvlii'n* is the company ? ” 

•Scarcely ha<l lie spoken when the hall they weio 
in opened out to a great extent, and a canopy set 
with tliamonds and precious stones was «lrawn over 
it. At the same moment he saw an immense throng 
of nicely dressed little men and women j>ouring ift 
through several open doors. The floor opened in 
several places, and tables, covered with the most 
beautiful ware, and the most luscious meats and 
fruits and wines, placed themselves beside I'aeh other, 
and the* chairs airanged themselves along the tables, 
and then the men and women took their seals. 

The principal persons now came forward and 
bowed to John, and led him to their table, where 
they placed him among their most beautiful maidens, 
a distinction which pleased John well. The party, 
too, was very merry, for tlie underground people 
are extremely lively and cheerful, and can never 
stay long quiet. Then the most charming music 
sounded over their heads, and beautiful .birds, flying 
about, sang most sweetly, and these were not real 
biMs but artificial ones which thelittle men make so 
ingeniously \hat they can fly about and sing like ^ 
^n]jtural ones. 

The servants of both sexes who waited aUtable 
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and handed about the golden cups, and the silver 
and crystal baskets with fruit, were children belong- 
ing to this ^vorld, ’whom some casualty or other had 
thrown among the underground people, and who, 
having come d(»wn without securing any pledge, 
were fallen into the pow<T of the little (fnes. These 
were dilFcrently clad. The boys and girls were 
<lressed in short white coats and jackets, and wore 
glass shoes so fine that their step could never bo 
licard, with blue caps on their heads, and silver belts 
round their waists. 

« John at first pitied them, seeing how they were 
forced to run about and wait on the little pcoplo, 
but as they looked cheerful and happy, and werev 
handsomely dressed, and had such rosy cheeks, he 
said to himself — “After all, they are not so baaly 
off, and I was myself much worse when I had to be 
running after the cows and bullocks. To be sure I 
am now a master here, and they are servants, but 
there is no help f«»r itf Why were they so foolish 
as to let themselves be taken and not get some 
pledge beforehand ? At any rate the time must 
come when they wdll be set at liberty, and they will 
certainly not bo longer than fifty years here.'’ 

With these thoughts he consoled himself, and 
sported anc^ played aw'ay with his little play-fellows, 
and ate, and drank, and made his servant tell him 
stories/ for he woiild know everything exactly. 

They sat at table about two hours, I'he principal 
person then rang a boll, and the tables and chaijrs 
aU yj^nished in a whiff, leaving all the company on 
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their feet. The birds now struck uj) a most lively 
air, and tho^littlc people danced their rounds most 
merrily. When they were done, tlie joyous sets 
jumped and leaped, and wliirled themselves round 
and round, as if the world %\ab grown dizzy. The 
pretty girls Vho sat next John caught hold of him 
and wliirled him about, and, without making an} 
resistance, he danced roun<l and round ^\ith them 
for two good hours. Every afternoon while he 
remained there he used to dunce thus merrily with 
them, and, to the last hour of his lile, he used to 
speak of it with the greatest glee, llis languagTi 
was — that the joys of heu\en and the songs and 
4nusic of the angels, which the righteous hope to 
erjoy there, might be excessively beautiful, but that 
he could conceive nothing to surpass the music and 
the daiiting under the earth, the beautiful and lively 
little men, the wonderful birds in the branches, anti 
the tinkling silver bells in tjjeir ca])s. 

“ No one,” said he, “who has not seen and heard 
it, can form any idea whatever of it.” 

When the music and dancing weic over it might 
be about four o'clock. The little iieoplo then dis- 
appeared, and went each about his own business or 
pleasure. After su])per they sported and danced in 
the same way, and at midnight, especially on star- 
light nights, they slipped out of their hills to dance 
in* the open jir. John used then to say his prayers, 
a duty he never neglected either in tlic evening or 
.’^the morning, and go to sleep. 

For the first week John Avas in the^lass Irill, he 
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only went from his chamber to the great hall and 
back again. After the first week, however, "he be- 
gan to walk about, making his servant show and 
explain everything to him. He found that there 
were in that place the most beautiful walks in 
which he might ramble about for Ailes, in all 
directions, without over fimling an en<l to them, 
so immensely largo was the hill in which the little 
people lived, and j-et outwardly it seemed but a 
little place, witli a few bushes and trees growing 
on it. 

‘ It was extraordinary that, between the meads 
and fields, which were thick sown with hills and 
lakes and islands, and ornamented with trees and 
flowers in great variety, there ran, as it we^*e, 
small lanes, through which, as through crystal rocks, 
one was obliged to pass to come to any netv place ; 
and the single meads and fields were often a mile 
long, and the flowers^ were so brilliant and so 
fragrant, and the songs of the numerous birds so 
sweet, that John had never seen anything on earth 
like it. There was a breeze, and yet one did not 
feel the wind. It was quite clear and bright, and 
yet there was no heat. The waves were dashing, 
still there was no danger, and the most beautiful 
little barks^and canoes came, like white swans, when 
one wanted to cross the water, and went backwards 
and forwards of themselves. Whence ^1 t&is came 
no one knew, nor could John’s servant tell anything 
about it, but one thing John saw plainly, which 
that*the Urge carbuncles and diamonds that were 
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set in tlio roof and walls gave light instead of the 
sun, i|ioon,^and stars. 

Tliese lovel}" nietuls and plains were, for the most 
part, all lonesome. Few of the underground people 
were to l)e seen upon them, and those that were 
just glidetfcacross them as if in tlie greatest hurr}*’. 
It very rarely happened that any of them danced 
out there in the 0])cii air. Sonietiines about three 
of them did so, or, at the most, half a dozen. John 
never saw a greater number together. The meads 
were never cheerful except when the servants, of 
whom there might bo some hundreds, were lot ottt 
to walk. This, however, happened but twice a 
week, for they were mostly kept employed in the 
^reat hall and adjoining apartments or at school. 

For John soon found they had schools there also. 
He had been there about ten montlis when one day 
he saw something snow-wdiite gliding into a rock 
and disappearing. 

“What ! ” said he to his*Bervant, “ are there some 
of you that w’ear white like the servants 'I ” 

He was informed that there were, but they were 
few in number, and never appeared at the large 
tables or the dances, except once a year, on the 
birthday of the great Hill-king, who dw’elt many 
thousand miles below in the great ^eep. These 
were the oldest among them, some of them many 
fhousand years old, who knew dll things and could 
tell of the t)eginning of the world, and were called 
•Ihe Wise. They lived all alone, and only left theit 
chambers to instruct the underground childi;pn and 
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the attendants of botli sexes, for whom there was a 
great school. , » 

John was much pleased with this intelligence, 
and he determined to take advantage of it; so next 
morning he made his servant ecuiduct him to the 
school, and was so well idoased 'with it that he never 
missed a day going there. Thej’ wore there taught 
leading, writing, ami accounts, to c()mi) 0 .se ami 
1 elate histories, stories, and many elegant kinds of 
work, so that many came out of the hills, both men 
and women, very prudent and knowing people in 
consequence of 'vvhat tliey ’uere taught there. The 
biggest, and those of best cai)acity, n^ccived instruc- 
tion in natural science and astronomy, and in poetrj^ 
and in riddle-making, arts highly esteemed amon^ 
the little people. John was very diligent, and soon 
became a most clever painter and drawer. He 
wrought, too, most ingoiiiously in gold and silver 
and stones, and in verse and riddle-making he hud 
no fellow. ^ 

John had spent many a hapi)y year here without 
over thinking of the upi)er world, or of those he had 
left behind, so pleasantly passed the time — so many 
agreeable comijanioiis had he. 

Of all of them there was none of whom he was 
so fond as ,of a fair-haired girl named Elizabeth 
Krabbe. She was from his own village, and was 
the daughter of Ffedorick Krabbe, the minijter Gf 
Eambin. She was but four years old wfien she w'as 
laken away, and John had often heard tell of hej; . 
She w^is not, however, stolen by the little people, 
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Imt had conic into tlioir power in this manner. One 
'lay ill sumvicr she and other children ran out into 
the fields. In their rainhhts they went to the Nim‘- 
liills, where little Klizalicth fell asleep, and was for- 
gotten hy the rest. At iii^ht when she awoke, she 
tound hersrtf niidci tlie j;iound ainon*; the little 
jico^ile. Il was n(»t niertdy because she W'as from 
Ills oivii village tli.it J<»hn was .so fond of Klizalieth, 
hut she w’as very beautiful, ivith eleai Idue eyes and 
ringlets of fair hair, and a most angelic smile. 
Time fiew aw’ay uii perceived. John was now 
eighteen, and Eli/al»eth sixteen. Their childish 
loudness was now’ become love, and the little people 
^vere jdeased to see it., thinking that by means of 
her they might get John to renounce his power, 
and become their servant, for they w’ere fond of 
him, and w'oiild willingly liaie had him to w’ait 
ujion them, for the love of dominion is their vice. 
They were, however, mistaken John had learned 
too much from his scrvailt to be caught in that 
way. 

John’s cliief delight w’as w’alking about with 
Elizabeth, for he now know every j>laco so wxdl that 
he could dispense with the attendance of his servant. 
In these rambles ho w’us ahvays gay and lively, but 
his companion w’as frequently sad and jnelancholy, 
thinking on the land above, wiiere men live, and 
where •the sun, moon, and starS shine. Now it 
happened iif one of their w’alks, as they talked of 
^tl^eir love, and it was after midnight, they passed * 
under the place where the tops of the glass hilU used 
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to open and let the underground people in and out. 
As they went along, the}*' heard of a« sudden the 
crowing of several cocks above. At this sound, 
which she had not heanl for several years, Elizabeth 
hit her heart so alVocted that she could contain 
herself no longer, but throwing her* arms about 
John's neck, she bathed his clieek with her tears. 
At length she said — 

“Dearest John, cvoiy tiling down here is very 
beautiful, and the little people are kind and do 
nothing to injure me, but still I have been always 
uneasy, nor over felt any pleasure till I began to 
love you ; and yet that is not pure pleasure, for this 
is not a riglit way of living, such as is fit for humajj^ 
beings. Evoiy night I dream of my father q,ifd 
mother, and of our churchyard where the peojde stand 
so pious at the church door waiting for my father, 
and I could weep tears of blood that I cannot go 
into the church wdth them and worship God as a 
human being should, for this is no Christian life we 
lead down here, but a delusive half-heathen one. 
And only think, dear John, that we can never marry, 
as there is no ])riest to join us. Do, then, plan 
some way for us to leave this place, for I cannot tell 
you how I long to get once more to ray father, and 
among pious Christians.” 

John, too, had not been unaflected by the crowing 
of the cocks, and he felt what ho had ne^er felt 
there before, a longing after the land v^here the sun 
shines. ^ « 

“ Pear Elizabeth,” said he, “ all you say is true, 
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and I now feel it is a sin for Christians to stay here, 
and ifr seems to me as if our Lord said to us in that 
cry of tlie cocks, ‘ Come tip, ye Christian children, 
out of those abodes of illusion and magic. Come to 
the light of the stars, and act as children of the 
light.’ I ifuw feel tliat it was a great sin for me to 
come down here, but I trust I shall be forgiven on 
account of my youth, for 1 was only a boy, and knew 
not what I did. Lut now I will not stay a day 
longer. They cannot keep me here.’’ 

At tliese last words Elizabc^th turned pale, for she 
recollected that she was a servant, and must sertc 
her fifty yeai's 

^ “And what will it avail me,” cried she, “that I 
'^’liall continue young, and be but as of twenty years 
when I go out, for my father and mother will be 
Head, 'and all my companions old and grey ; and 
you, dearest John, will be old and grey also,” cried 
she, throwing herself on hjs bosom. 

John was thunderstruck at this, for it had never 
before occurred to him. He, however, comforted her 
as well as he could, and declared he would never leave 
the place without her. He spent the whole night in 
forming various plans. At last he fixed on one, and 
in the morning he despatched his servant to summon 
to his apartment six of the principal, of the little 

S eoplo. When they came, J ohn thus mildly addressed 
lem— ^ 

“ My friends, you know hoTv I came here, not as 
» ‘41 prisoner or servant, but as a lord and master over 
one of you, and of consequence over aH, Yen have 
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now for the ten years I have been with you treated 
me with resi)eet and attention, and for that I am 
your debtor. 13 ut you are still more my debtors, 
for I might have given } ou every sort of vexation 
and aiinoyanc(', and you must have submitted to it. 
1 have, however, not done so, but havc'behaved as 
your e(|ual, and have sixuIcmI ami placed with 
you rather than iiiled over you. I have now tme 
leriuest to make. There is a girl among your 
servants whom I love, Elizabeth Krabbe, of llambin, 
where I was l>orn. Give her to me and let us 
depart, for 1 will return to Avhcrc the sun shines and 
the idough goes through tin* land. 1 ask to take 
nothing with me but her and the ornaments amb 
furniture of my chamber ” . ^ 

He spoke in a determined tone, and they hesitated 
and cast their eyes upon the ground. At last th6 
oldest of them replied — 

‘‘Sir, you ask what wc cannot grant. It is a 
fixed law that no servant can leave this j)laco before 
the appointed time. Were we to lireak through this 
law our whole fiubtori anean empire would fall. 
Anything else you desire, for w^c love and respect 
you, but we cannot give up Elizabeth.” 

“ You can, and 3 ou shall, give her u}) ! ” cried John 
in a rage. “ Go, think of it till to-morrow. Return 
then at this hour. I will show }"ou whether or not 
I can triumph over your hypocritical and canning 
stratagems.” 

The six retired. Next morning, on their returr,* 
John addressed them in the kindest manner, but to 
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no purpose. They persisted in their refusal. He 
gav’^e tjiem till the next day, threatening them severely 
in case they still proved refractory. 

Next Ja3% when the six little people appeared 
before him, John looked at them sternly, and matle no 
return to tl^eir salutations, but said to tliem shortly — 
“Yes, or No 

Thiy answered, with one voice, “No’* Ho then 
ordered his servant to summon twenty -four more of 
the principal persons, with their wives and childien. 
When they came they were in all five hundred men, 
women, and children, dohn ordered them forth wiSi 
to go and fetch pick-axes, spades, and bars, which 
they did in a second. 

\ Ho now led them out to a rock in one of the fields, 
and ordered them to fall to work at blasting, hewing, 
and dragging stones. They toiled patiently, and 
made as if it were only sport to them. 

From morning till night their task-master made 
them labour without ceasflig, standing over them 
constantly to prevent them icsting. Still their 
obstinacy was inflexible, and at tlio end of some 
weeks his pity for them was so gieat that ho was 
obligc<l to give over. 

He now thought of a new species of punishment 
for them. He ordered them to appeai; before him 
next morning, each provided with a new whip. 
They Obeyed, and John commaifcled them to lash 
one anotherf and ho stood looking on while they did 
as grim and cruel as an Eastern tyrant. Still the* 
little people cut and slashed themselves and nu^cked 
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at John, and refused to comply with his wishes. 
This he did for three or four days. , # 

Several other courses did ho try, but all in vain. 
His temper was too gentle to struggle with their 
obstinacy, and he commenced to despair of ever 
accomidishing his dearest wish. He began now to 
liato the little peo2»lc of whom he had before been so 
fond. He ke]»t away from their banquets and dances, 
and associated with none but Elizabeth, and ate and 
drank quite solitary in his chamber. In sliort, he 
became almost a hermit, and sank into moodiness 
atod melancliuly. 

While in this temper, as he was taking a solitary 
\valk in the evening, and, to divert his melancholy,,, 
was flinging the stones that lay in his path against 
each other, he happened to break a tolerably large 
one, and out of it jumped a toad. The moment 
John saw the ugly animal ho caught him up in 
ecstasy, and put him in his pocket and ran home, 
crying — 

“Now I have her! I have my Elizabeth! Now 
you shall get it, you little mischievous rascals ! ” 

On getting home he put the toad into a costly 
silver casket, as if it was the greatest treasure. 

To account for John's joy, you must know that 
Klas Starkwolt had often told him that the under- 
ground people could not endure any ill smell, and 
that the sight, or^even the smell, of a toad made 
them faint, and suffer the most dreadful tortures, 

' and that by means of one of those odious animi^ls 
one cquld compel them to do anything. Hence there 
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are no bad smells to bo found in tho whole glass 
empire^ anil a toad is a thing unheard of there. 
This toad must certainly have been enclosed in the 
stone from the creation, as it were, for the sake of 
John and Elizaljoth. 

ItesolvedHo try the eflect vf his toad, John took 
the casket under his arm and went out, and on the 
way he met two of the little people iii a lonesome 
place. The moment he approached they fell to tlie 
gi’ound, and whimpered and howled most lamentably 
as long as he was near them. 

Satisfied now of his power, he, the nbxt morning 
summoned the fifty principal peisuns, with their 
^uvos and cliildien, to his apartment. WJien they 
Ikme ho addrcsseil them, reminding them once again 
of his kindness and genth'iiess towards them, and of 
the good terms on which they had hitherto lived. 
He reproached them with their ingratitude in refus- 
ing him the only favour he had ever asked of them, 
but firml} declared that h? would not give way to 
their obstinacy. 

** Therefore,” said he, “for the last time, think 
for a minute, and if you then say * No,’ you shall 
feel that pain wdiich is to you and your children the 
most terrible of all pains.” 

They did not take long to deliberate but unani- 
mously replied “ No ” ; and they thou^t to them- 
sdves,* “ What new scheme has%the youth hit on 
with which tie thinks to frighten wise ones like us 
agd they smiled as they said “ No.” Their smiling^ 
enraged John above all, and he ran back ^ few 
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hundred paces to where he had laid the casket with 
the toad under a bush. , • 

He was hardly come within a few hundred paces 
of them when they all fell to the ground as if struck 
with a thunderbolt, and bc'gan to howl and whimper, 
and to writhe, as if suffering the most excruciating 
pain. They etretohed out their hands, and cried — 
‘‘Have mercy, have mercy t We feel 3^011 have a 
toad, and there is no escape for us. Take the odious 
beast awa}", and we will do all j'ou require.” 

He lei them kick a few seconds longer, and then 
took the toad awa3^ They then stood up and felt 
no more pain. John let all depart but the six 
chief persons, to whom ho said— 

“This night, between twelve and one, Elizabeth 
and I will depart. Load then for me three wag- 
gons with gold and silver and precious stones. I 
might, you kn(»w, take all tliat is in tlie hill, and 
deserve it; but I will be merciful. Further, 
you must put all the furniture of my chamber in 
two waggons, and get ready for mo the handsomest 
travelling carriage that is in the hill, with six black 
horses. Moreover, you must set at liberty all the 
servants who have been so long here that on earth 
they would be twenty years old and upwards ; and 
you must give them as much silver and gold as will 
make them rich for life, and make a law that no one 
shall be dotainod/^here longer than his tw«^ntiei^h 
year.” k 

" The six took the oath, and went away quite 
melancholy ; and John buried his toad deep in tlie 
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]L;rouiul. The little people labourefl hard, and pre 
• parod^verjithiiig. At midnight everything was out 
of tlie hill; and John and Elizabeth got into the 
silver tun, and were drawn up. 

It was then one o’clock, and it was midsummer, 
the very tSne that, twelve j ears before, John had 
gone down into the hill. Music sounde<l around 
them, and they saw the glass hill open, and the 
rays of the light of heaven shine on them after so 
many years. And when they got out, thej" saw the 
first streaks of dawn alrea<ly in the east. Crowds 
of the underground people weie around them, biisidfl 
about the waggons. John bid them a last farewell, 
waved his brown cap three times in the air, and 
^luTi flung it among them. At the same moment 
he ceased to see them. He beheld nothing but a 
green, hill, and the well-known bushes and fields, 
and heard tlic town-clock of liambin strike two. 
When all was still, save a few larks, who were 
tuning their morning son§s, they all fell on their 
knees and worshipped God, resolving henceforth to 
live a pious and a Christian life. 

When the sun rose, John arranged the procession, 
and they set out for Eambin. Every well-known 
object that they saw awoko pleasing recollections in 
the bosom of John and his bride; a.nd as they 
passed by Rodenkirclien, John recognised, among 
tHb pQfipIe that gazed at and folld^ed them, his old 
friend KlaE# Starkwolt, the cowherd, and his dog 
Sj>Bed. It was about four in the morning when* 
they entered Rambin, and they halted i|i the 

T.f/qi titri ^ 
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middle of the village, about twenty paces from the 
house where John was born. The whole village 
poured out to gaze on these Asiatic princes, for such 
tlie old sexton, who had in his youth been at Con- 
stantinople and at Moscow, said they were. There 
John saw his father and mother, and his brothei 
Andrew, and his sister Trine. The old minister 
Krabbe stood there too, in his black slippers <and 
white nightcap, gaping and staring with the rest. 

John discovered himself to his parents, and Eliza- 
beth to hers ; and the wedding-day was soon fixed. 
And such a wedding was never seen before or since 
in the island of Kugen, for John sent to Stralsund 
and Greifswald for whole boat-loads of wine and 
sugar and coflee; and whole herds of oxen, shoe*, 
and pigs were driven to the feast. The quantity 
of harts and roes and hares that were shot upon 
the occasion it were vain to attempt to toll, or to 
count the fish that was caught. There was not a 
musician in Eiigen or ih Pomerania that was not 
engaged, for John was immensely rich, and he 
wished to display his wealth. 

John did not neglect his old friend Klas Stark- 
wolt, the cowherd. He gave him enough to make 
him comfortable for the rest of his days, and in- 
sisted on hifs coming and staying with him as often 
' and as long as he wished. 

After his marriuge John made a progress through 
the country with his wife ; and he purdhased towns 
*^and villages and lands until he became master ,pf 
nearly half Bugen and a very considerable Count in 
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the country. His father, old James Dietrich, was 
"made «a nobleman, and his brothers and sisters 
gentlemen and ladies — for'what cannot money do ? 
John and his wife spent their days in doing acts of 
piety and charity. They built several churches, and 
had the blessing of every one that knew them, and 
died universally lamented. It was Count John 
Dietrich that built and richly endowed the present 
church of Kambin. He built it on the site of his 
father’s house, and presented to it several of the 
cujis and plates made by the umh'rground people, 
and his own and Elizabeth’s glass-shoes, in memorf’ 
of wliat had befallen them in their youth. But they 
^ere taken away in the time of the gieat Charles 
lie Twelfth of Sweden, when the Ihissians came on 
the island and the Cossacks plundered even the 
churches, and took away everything. 



HOW TIIOHSTON 1H:CAME RFCH 

WiJKX spring caino Thorston made ready his ship 
and put twenty-four men on ]>oar<l of her. Wlicii 
they came to Finland tliey ran her into a harbour, 
and every day he went on shore to anius*' himself. 

He came one day to an open part of the woodr 
'v\here he saw a great roclv, and a little way ( it 
irom it was a horribly ugly dwarf. He was looking 
over his head, until his moutli wide open, and 
it appeared to Thorston that it stretched from ear 
to ear, and that the lo^er jaw came down to his 
knees. 

Thorston asked him why he acted so foolishly. 

*‘Do not be surprised, my good lad,” answered 
the dwarf, “ do you not see that great dragon that 
is flying up there ? He has taken off my son, and I 
believe that it is Odin himself that has sent the 
monster to*do it. I shall burst and die if I lose my 
son.” 

Then Thorston shot at the dragon, and ^lit him 
, under one of the wings, so that he fell^dead to tho 
earth ; but Thorston caught the dwarfs child in 4He 
air, £hid bsoyght him to his father. 
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The dwarf was very glad, more rejoiced than any 
••one ca& tell, and he said — 

“ I have to reward you- for a great service, you 
who are the <leliverer of my son. Now choose your 
reward in silver or gold.” 

“ Take j^^ur son,” said Thorston ; “ but I am 
not used to acc(‘})t rewards for my services.” 

“ It wouhl not be becoming,” said the dwarf, “if 
I did not reward you. 1 will give you my vest of 
sheep's wool. Do not think it is a contcm2)tible 
gift, for you will never be tired when swimming, or 
wounded, if you wear it next your skin.” • 

Thorston took it ami 2»ut it on, and it fitted him 
well, though it had ajjpeared too small for the 
JJwarf. 

The dwarf next took a gold ring out of his purse 
and gave it to Thorston, and bailo him take good care 
of it, telling him he should never want money while 
lie had the ring. 

Next he gave him a ]>lac]v stone, and said — 

“ If you hide this stone in the j»alni of your hand 
no one will see you. I have not many more things 
to ofl'er you, or tliat would be of any value to you. 

I will, however, give you a firestone for your 
amusement ” 

He took the stone out of his 2)urse, and with it 
a steel point. The stone was triangular, white on 
on^ sidrfd and red on the other, aiM a yellow border 
^ran round it# The dwarf said — 

• “ If you prick the stone with the point in the * 
white side there will come on such a hailstorms that 
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no one will be able to look at it. If you want to 
stop the shower you have only to pv'ck «n the 
yellow part, and there will come so much sunshine 
that the hail will melt away. If you prick the red 
side then there will come out of it such fire, with 
s|)arks and crackling, that no one will* bo ablo to 
look at it. You may also get whatever you will by 
means of this point and stone, and they will come of 
themselves back to your hand when you call them. 
I can give you no more of such gifts.” 

Thorston then thanked the dwarf for his presents, 
dnd returned to his men ; and it was better for him 
to have made that voyage than to have stayed at 
home. 



GUDUILfVND. 

There was onco upon a time a man \v}io was called 
Gudbrand. He Liwl a farm which lay far away on*a 
hill, and he was therefore known as Gudbrand of the 
Hillside. He and his wife lived so happily togetlier, 
^^d were so well matched, that do what the roan 
would his wife was well pleased, thinking nothing in 
the world could be better. Whatever he did she 
was satisfied. The farm was their own, and they 
had a hundred dollars which lay in a box, and in 
the stall they had two cows. 

One day the woman said to Gudbrand. 

" I think it would be well to take one of the cows 
to town and sell it, and so we shall have some money 
at hand. We are such fine folk that we ought to 
have a little ready money, as other people have. As 
for the hundred dollars which lie in the chest, we 
must not make a hole in them, but I do not see why 
w& sli^uld keep more than one co%'. Wo shall, too, 

* gain sometiling, for 1 shall then have only to look 
‘after one cow, instead of having to litter and feedT 
two." t 
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This Gudbrand thought was right and reasonable, 
so ho took the cow, and set off to town to s-cll it. 
When he arrived there he could find no one who 
would buy the beast. 

“Well, well,” said he, “ I can go home again with 
the cow. I have stall and litter for hftr, and the 
road home is no longer than the road here.” 

So he began to go homcAvards again. 

When he had gone a little distance he met a man 
wdio Ltd a horse he wanted to sell. So Gudbrand 
thought it was ])ettor to have a horse than a cow, 
ahd exchanged with him. He went on a bit further, 
and met a man walking along driving a fat pig 
before him, Jind ho thought it would be better to^ 
have a fat pig than a horse. So he exchanged withy 
the man. He went on a bit further, and mot a man 
with a goat. A goat, he thought, was better ‘than a 
pig. So he exchanged with him. He went on a 
good bit further till he met a man Avho had a sheep, 
and he exchanged Avith him, for he thought a sheep 
was always better than a goat. He Avent on again, 
and met a man Avith a goose. So he exchanged the 
shee]) for the goose. Then he Avent a long, long way, 
and met a man with a cock. So he gave the goose 
for the cock, for he tliought to himself — 

“ It is better to have a cock than a goose.” 

He walked on till late in the day, and then as he 
was getting hungr/ he sold the cock for twelve shil- 
lings, and bought something to eat, for, tlfought Gud- * 
brand of the Hillside — • ‘ 

“ It is better to save one's life than have a cock.” 
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Then he walked on homeward till he came to the 
hou&cf of •his nearest neighbour, and there ho 
looked in. 

“ Well, how did you get on at the town i” asked 
the iieighb<»ur. 

“ Only so and so,” said the man. “ I cannot say 
1 have had good or bad luck,’' and then he began 
and told them all that had hap[)ened. 

“Well,” said the neighbour, “you will catch it 
when you get homo to jour wife. Heaven help 
you 1 I would not stand in your shoes.” 

“I think thing}-, might have been much worse,” 
said Gudbrand ot tin* Ilillsidc^ “ but whether things 
^have gone well or badlj’, I have such a gentle wile 
♦Jihat she never says anything, do what I will.” 

“ Ah,” said the neighbour, “I hear what you say, 
’but 1 don't believe it.” 

“ Shall >ve make a bet ?” said Gudbrand. “ I have 
a hundred dollars lying a^home in a chest, will you 
lay as much ?” 

The neighbour was willing, so the bet was made. 
They waited till evening, and then set out for Gud- 
brand's house. The neighbour stood outside the 
door, while Gudbrand wont inside to his wife. 

“Good evening,” said Gudbiand, when ho was 
inside. • 

^“Good evening,” said his wdfe. “Heaven be 
praised. Is it you 

Yes, it fvas he. IIis w’ife then asked him how 
* tilings went at the town. 

“Oh, but so-so,” said Gudbiand, “not ntuch to 
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boast of. When I came to the town I could find no 
one to buy the cow, so I exchanged it for»a hopse.*' 

“Thanks for that ! ” said the wife ; “ W'e are such 
fine folk that we can ride to church the same as 
other people, and as we can keep a horse we might 
as well have one. Go and put the ‘horse up, 
children.” 

“But," said CJndbrand, “I have not gut the horse. 
After I had gone a hit further I exchanged it for a 

“Well, w’cll,” said his wife, “that was good. I 
shbuld have done the same. Thanks for that ! now' 

1 shall have meat in the house to put before folk 
when they come to see me. What could wo do with 
a horse 'i Peuphi w'ould only have said that we had j 
got too proud to walk to church. Go along, children, 
and put the pig in the sty.” 

“But I have not got the pig cither,” said Gud- 
brand. “When I had gone on a bit further I 
exchanged it for a milch goat.” 

“Bless me,” said the wdfe, “you do everything 
w'ell ! When I think of it, w'hat could we have done 
with a pig 'i Folk w'ould only have said we eat up 
all we had. Now we have a goat we shall have milk, 
and cheese, and -w e shall have the goat too. Run, 
children, and^put up the goat.” 

“But I have not got the goat,” said Gudbrand. 

“ I went on a bit, aiRd exchanged it for a fine sbaep.^’ 

“ Well,” said the wife, “you have dond^ just what 
r should have wished — ^just as if I had done b 
myself.* What did we want a goat for ? 1 sbould 
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have had to go over liill and dale after it. Now we 
havoia feh^3ep I shall have wool and clothes in the 
house, and food as 'well. "Go, children, and put up 
the sheep.” * 

“But I have not got the sheep either,” said Gud- 
brand. *•! went on a while, and then I exchanged 
it for a goose ” 

“You shall have thanks for that,” said the wife, 

“ many thanks ! What would wv. have done with a 
sheep ? I have no spinning-wheel nor distaff, and IT 
should not care to bother about making clothes. We 
can buy clothes, as wc have always done. Now Ve 
shall have roast goose, which I have so often wislied 
for, and I shall be able to stuff my little pillow 'with 
^^the down. Go and luing in the goose, children.” 

“But,” said Gudbrand, “ I have not got the goose 
' oitliei*. When I had gone a bit further I gave it in 
exchange for a cock.” 

“ Heaven knows,"' said his wife, “ how you thought 
all this out so well ’ It ^s just what I should have 
done myself. A cock 1 why it is just tlie same as if 
you had bought an eight-day clock, for the cock 
crows at four o’clock e\ciy morning, so we shall be 
.able to get up in good time. What could we have 
done with a goose ? I don't know how to cook it, 
and I can stuff my pillow with mc\gs. Euu and 
fetch the cock in, children.” 

* “ But,” said Gudbrand, “ I hi«re not got the cock 
either. When I had gone a bit further I got hungry, 

* ^nd so I sold the cock for twelve shillings so thatl 
might live.” , • 
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“ Thank God you did so,” said his ivife ; whatever 
yon do you do it just as I should hav^ wiehod. 
Wliat could we have done ivith a cock ? We are our 
own masters, and can lie in hcd in the morning as 
late as we please. Thank Tleaven you have come 
back again safe. You do everything so wdW that we 
can well spare the cock, the goose, the pig, an<l the 
cow.” 

Then Gudhrand opened the <loor. 

“Have 1 won the hundred dollars V’ said he, and 
the neighbour was obliged to own that he had. 



TITE DWAKF-SWoni) TIRFIN(}. 

SrAFOTiLAMJ, the secoml in ilcseent from Odni, was 
king o\er Ciranlarike (IviiPsia). One day lie rOde 
a-hunting, and sought long after a hart, hut rould 
not find one the whole da}". When the sun was 
\ sotting, ho found himself plungotl so <leop in the 
forest that ho knew not where he was. On his 
right' liand he saw a hill, ami heforo it he saw two 
dwarfs. Ho drew his swoitl against them, and cut 
off their retreat by getting between them and the 
rock. They oflered him^ rmisom for their lives, and 
he asked them their names, and they said that one 
of them Avas called Dyren and the other Dualin 
Tlien he knew that they were the most ingenious 
, and the most ox2)ert of all the dwarfs, and he there- 
fore demanded that they should make for him a sword, 
the best that they could form. Its Jiilt was to be 
of gold, and its belt of the same metal. He more- 
T)vej| commanded that the swor4 should never miss 
a blow, should never rust, that it should cut through 
•iron and stone as through a garment, and that 'it 
should always be victorious in war and in single 
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combat. On these conditions he granted the dwarfs 
their lives. • • 

At the time appointed ho came, and the dwarfs 
appearing, they gave him the sword. When Dualiii 
stoo<l at the door, he said — 

“This sword shall be the bane of a man every 
time it is drawn, and with it sliall bo perpetrated 
three of the greatest atrocities, and it will also prove 
thy banc.” 

Sualbrlami, A^llcn ho heard tliat, strut k at the 
dwarf, so that the blade of the sword penetrated the 
solid rock. Thus Suafoilami became possessed of 
this sword, and he railed it Tirfing. He bore it in 
war and in single combat, and with it he slew the ^ 
giant Thiasse, whose daughter Fridiir he took. c 
Suaforlami was soon after slain by the Berserker 
Andgrim, who then became master of the sword. 
When the twelve sons oi Andgrim were to light with 
Hialmar and Oddur for Ingaborg, the beautiful 
daughter of King Inges, Angantyr bore the dangerous 
Tirfing, but all the brethren were slain in the combat, 
and were buried with their arms. 

Angantyr left an only daughter, H(*rvor, who, 
when she grew up, dressed herself in man's attire, . 
and took the name of Hervardar, and joined a party 
of Vikinger, 9r pirates. Knowing that Tirfing lay 
buried with her father, she determined to awaken 
the dead, and obtain the charmed blade. eShe 
landed alone, in the evening, on the Island of Sams, 
Where her father and uncles lay in their sepulchraH ' 
moundsf and^ascending by night to their tombs,, that 
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were enveloped in flame, she, by the force of eu- 
- treaty, obtained fiom the reluctant Angantyr the 
formidable Tirling. 

Hervor proceeded to the court of King (Trudmund, ' 
and there one tlay, as she was pla3diig at tables with 
the king, fine of the servants chanced to take up and 
draw 'Firfing, which shone like a sunbeam. But 
Tirfing was nc-ver to see the light but for the bane 
of mci», and Jlcrvor, by a sudden impulse, sprang 
from her seat, snatched the sword, and struck oft’ the" 
head of the unfortunate man 

After this she returned to the house uf her grarfrl- 
father, Jarl Biartmar, where she resumed her female 
attire, and was marrie<l to Ilanfud, the son of King 
•GTidmund. Hhc boro him two sons, Angant}T and 
Heidreker ; the former of a mild and gentle disposi- 
•tion, the latter violent and tierce. Hanfud would 
not permit Heidreker to renmin at his c ourt, and as 
he was departing, his mother, among other gifts, 
presented him with Tirfing. 

His brother accompanied him out of the castle. 
Before they parted, Heidreker drew out his sword 
to look at and admire it, but scarcelj^ did the rays 
of light fall on the magic blade, when the Berserker 
rage came on its owner, and he slew his gentle 
brother. ^ 

After this he joined a body of Vikinger, and 
bhca]g3L0 so distinguished that Kijig Harold, for the 
t aid he leijjb him, gave him his daughter llelga in 
. carriage. But it was the destiny of Tirfing to commit 
crime, and Harold fell by the sword of his sopgin-law. 
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Hcidvekcr was afterwards in liussia, and the son of the 
king was his foster-son. One day as thc,y wcj’e out 
hunting, Heidreker and his foster-son happened to 
bo separated from the rest of the party, when a wihl 
boar appearc<l before them. 

Heidreker ran at him with his spca«, but the 
beast caught it in his mouth aiul l>rokc it across. 
Then he alighted an<l drew Tiding, and killed the 
boar. On looking round him, he saw no one but 
iiis foster-son, and Tirfmg could only be a]>peased 
with warm luiman blood, so Heidreker slew the 
p®or youth. 

In the end Heidreker was murdered in bis bed by 
his Scottish slaves, who carried off Tiding. His 
son AngaiitjT, who succeeded him, discoverc^d the 
thieves and jmt them to death, and recovered the 
magic blade. Ho made great slaughter in* battle 
against the Huns, but emong the slain was discovered 
his own brother, Landur 

So ends the history of We Dwarf-Sword Tirfing, 


Pnuted by T. and A. Const ablk, Pnnt«rR to Htr Majesty, 
^ at the Edinburgh Uiii\t*i*?ity I’rt'ss 
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